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THE GEOMETRY OF THE ESCHATON AND 
THE, BUILDING CRISIS IN QUONSET 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


“The approach to the supreme pattern of Christian life must for ever 
be asymptotic.” —William Manson. 


“They have provoked Thee to anger before the builders. So we built 
the wall.”—Nehemiah. 


“Sartre of the Left Bank has a philosophy that provokes both sermons 
and fistfights.’—New York Times. 


astTwprores 


SGR. SHEEN’S “dying”’ Liberals’ are not alone in their trou- 

bles with reconversion. Lexicographers are finding it equally 
hard to tell what time it is in the dark of Existentialism. As late as 
February of this year Merriam’s men “were not even certain” 
that the word would be carried in the next Webster. All they 
would venture was this “tentative” definition: “A philosophical 
interpretation of an individual’s actual existence as real, and op- 
posed to the ideal or possible. It frees individuals from ethical 
obligation.’” 

In view of the protean character of this philosophy, one can 
understand the hesitance of the lexicographers, astonishing as it 
may seem to the ardent missionaries of Disillusionment who fly 
to our shores to lecture us on the imperative need to give up what- 
ever belief in progress we still naively cherish. We may rest as- 
sured that in due course some American Boswell will arise to 
provide them with a satisfactory definition; for, dictionary or 
no dictionary, the thing is here, and is being highly recommended 
as a principal ingredient of a theology for American Protestantism. 

The prescription seems to be based on the homeopathic prin- 
ciple that the best cure for the world’s anguish is to write and 


1 Time, Feb. 3, 1947, p. 65. 
2 New York Times Magazine, Feb. 2, 1947, p. 52. 
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to read as much as you can on the world’s Nausea. But before 
swallowing the pills it is the part of wisdom to analyze a specimen 
or two. Is the medicine just another opiate of the people, which, 
in the name of realism, seeks to escape from reality by inverting 
our faith into assurance derived from things despaired of, the 
conviction of frustrations unseen? Can it cure the malady of the 
shipwrecked seaman, or will it sicken the courage of the builders 
and deceive the conservative Christian apologist with a specious 
promise to strengthen his case? It is at least questionable whether 
a nauseated philosopher can give us a truer theology than one 
who has taken time to recover from the slings and arrows of an 
incomprehensible existence. Surely our choice of physicians is not 
necessarily between St. Thomas and Jean-Paul, between an in- 
fallible church and the atheistic “anguish” which is the logical end 
of the theistic “despair”? now being prescribed from the pharma- 
copoeia of Sartre’s spiritual ancestors®* for the healing of men’s 
souls. MacLeod of Iona may have a better medicine for God’s 
Kingdom builders. Seeing the futility of trying to “return” to some 
golden century of the Christian past, he has this to say: 

“As feudalism was the earthly seeding-bed of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, as emergent capitalism was the forcing house of Calvin, so 
our scientific, political, economic structure, without precedent, 
whose birth is our present agony, will be the seeding-bed of new 
discoveries of God’s approach to Man and of the manner of our 
response.’”* 

The subsidence of another shooting phase of this twentieth 
century Hundred Years’ War has thrust upon us unprecedented 
demands for construction. Note well the word: it begins with 
con and not re—construction, not reconstruction; conversion and 
turning forward to the Light of life, not reconversion and return 
to normalcy. The glorious fact that the best of the past is never 
enough for the future dooms the prefix re to perpetual obsoles- 
cence. The future is for the architects of the Spirit with the imagi- 


3 Ibid., p. 50, “Chief Prophet of the Existentialists,” by John L. Brown. 
4 Time, Feb. 4, 1947, p. 67. 
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nation of the mind of Christ to build the House of Many Mansions, 
things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, which are not yet 
in the heart of man—things new as well as old, new concepts 
with more daring designs, new philosophy for humane engineer- 
ing, new words relevant to a new era, all consistent with Him who 
said, ‘“Behold, I am making all things new.” That is the Apocalypse 
of the Builders. 

There are too many volunteers for the easier task of the 
demolition squadron, and not enough for the ranks of the car- 
penters and hodcarriers. The prophet is prone to forget that his 
main business is with the blueprints, and not with the abstractionist 
artists of doom; with the powerlines and the cranes for the lift 
of God’s love, and not with the mourners who sit on the edge of 
the abyss and weep for a world that is absurd and irrational; with 
the immanent Spirit of God at work in the world, and not with an 
asymptotic Absolute who is always destroying his own creation 
for its failure to reach a perfection which he has made impossibly 
possible for it. In our human impatience to understand all mysteries 
it is easy to leap to the conclusion that our very existence is a 
function of the absurd and the irrational, and to write books that 
give us in the guise of “realism” a Deity of whom a sensitive 
Christian conscience can only say: ‘Good were it for that God 
if he did not exist.” Whether it be theistic or atheistic Existential- 
ism, the Communists cannot be blamed for rejecting it as the 
philosophy of a hopeless, unhealthy world. It is one thing for the 
nauseated mariner to admit that he cannot see the Polestar; but 
when with hasty logic he solemnly assures his fellow seamen that 
the Star does not exist, it is time to cast his philosophy to the 
whales. | 

Few of the exponents of this negative realism are willing to 
put its ultimate logic to the test of present practice. By an inver- 
sion of faith they assure us that man is flung into an irrational 
universe which he did not create, to make his way in fear and 
trembling, and that while history lasts the Christ is destined to 


5 Revelation 21:5. 
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frustration by the increasing Antichrist who is always one step 
ahead of him. In both its forms, theistic and atheistic, the logic 
of the doctrine is nihilistic. Yet its prophets by precept and ex- 
ample admonish us to grasp at whatever temporary fragments of 
value we can achieve by the anguish of our labor. These Christian 
realists sow the negation that the Kingdom of God is possible 
on earth and expect to reap the positive action that springs only 
from the faith it denies. For sheer naiveté this outdoes anything 
ever exhibited by the most unsophisticated optimism of automatic 
evolutionary progress. 

Those more optimistic Christians of other days were con- 
vinced that they had the sanction of Jesus of Nazareth for their 
constructive revolution. Yet in so far as they read the modern 
concept of evolution into the Gospels, they were wrong. But now 
the pendulum has swung so far to the right that we are told that 
Jesus came not to establish the Kingdom of God within history 
but to confront men with a supra-historical Absolute and with 
a demand for a perfection impossible on earth, but which condemns 
the best of man’s efforts to build the Kingdom, as an expression 
of man’s pride in presuming to do what only God can do. More 
and more of our commentaries on the Gospels and our treatises 
on the theology of the New Testament are being written from 
this point of view. 

Are the realists right, or have they fallen into the same error 
which they deplore in the evolutionists—the error of reading their 
own preconceived philosophy into the mind of Christ? It is our 
purpose here to investigate this question and to study the effect 
of this wartime realism upon the building crisis in Quonset, where 
the materials are scarce, the apprentices few, and the blueprints 
are blurred. We shall be concerned mainly with the theistic type 
of this despairing realism, and only incidentally with the atheistic 
type which is its logical end. 

The realists claim that they have divorced their theology from 
philosophy. Extremists among them even go so far as to say that 
Christianity is not a religion but a revelation of that which could 
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not otherwise have entered into the mind and heart of man. This 
revelation, they say, has broken into history from a higher world 
beyond the reach of the human reason. It is contained in the Judeo- 
Christian Scripture, or rather in those books of this Scripture 
which the realists choose to regard as canonical without satis- 
factory explanation of the fact that the writers of this canonical 
New Testament sometimes employed as Scripture books that are 
now rejected as apocryphal. 

If revelation were what the realists say it is, there would be 
no need to write commentaries on the books of the Bible. In fact, 
where the revelation is conceived as totally different in kind from 
anything which could have been arrived at by the mind reasoning 
upon the data of human experience, it is both illogical and impos- 
sible to write a commentary to explain its meaning. Being cast 
from the skies hermetically sealed in the capsule of Scripture, the 
revelation would require a special miracle of enlightenment for 
each reader each time he opened the Book. For if the giving of the 
revelation had been beyond and independent of the human reason, 
so also would the explaining of it. The only proper function of 
the commentator would be to exhibit for the persuasion of out- 
siders and the confirmation of the faith of the saints the chain of 
tradition and the personal reasons which have led him to accept 
these particular books of all others in the world as the revelation. 
The Sadducees who accepted nothing that was not written in the 
Book would have been the best of commentators. 

As a matter of fact, the realists only think they have been 
able to separate philosophy from theology. Whether we like it or 
not, we have no other lens than our human experience and our 
own world-view through which to read the revelation. No one, 
conservative, or liberal, or middle-of-the-road, need hesitate to 
admit this, for frank recognition of one’s own bias is the best 
safeguard against an unwarranted modernization of the Gospels. 

The method of Gospel study developed within recent decades 
by the Form-critical school makes it easier than ever for the inter- 
preter to read his own philosophy-theology into the record and 
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then out again with the blessing of Scriptural sanction. As a re- 
sult we have a most formidable alliance between the Form-critics 
and the Crisis theologians, with the latter using the method and 
results of the former to give Scriptural validation to their “revela- 
tion.” Our current books on the New Testament must therefore be 
examined carefully to determine the effect of this (or any other) 
philosophical theology upon the exegesis. A writer seeking to 
strengthen his apologetic may actually weaken it by importing a 
philosophy and speaking a language which is alien to it. 

As an example we may take the excellent study of the Messia- 
ship of Jesus by Dr. William Manson.° He illustrates the caution 
of British scholars in evaluating the work of those who get hold 
of a new idea and then ride off in all directions to explain all 
things to all men by means of it. At the same time he registers the 
impact of the Crisis theology upon the apologetic of a conservative 
Christology. For this reason his book has become the occasion 
and stimulus of the present discussion of the theoretical and prac- 
tical issues presented by what is now being offered as a theology 
for Protestantism in America. 

Dr. Manson’s sane and searching criticism of the work of 
the Form-critics shows that certain radical conclusions which 
already threaten to crystallize into dogmatic finality are neither 
necessary nor as firmly grounded as the unwary might assume. 
But he does make some unnecessary concessions to crisis theology 
which require a thorough re€xamination of the philosophical 
assumptions on which his apologetic for the Messiaship of Jesus is 
based. 

Does Crisis theology speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth? Is its vocabulary relevant or obsolete in an 
era when construction must be the paramount occupation of man- 
kind? Can its claim to represent the mind of Christ stand the test 
of the facts of history? Or have the Form and Crisis-critics been 


6 Jesus the Messiah. The Synoptic Tradition of the Revelation of God in Christ: 
With Special Reference to Form-Criticism. (The Cunningham Lectures in New College, 
Edinburgh, 1940.) London: Hodder and Stoughton, Limited, 1943. xii, 200 pages. 
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modernizing Jesus by reading their philosophy into the Gospels 
while inveighing against Liberals and Humanists for doing the 
same thing? 


I. MopERNIZING THE GOSPELS 


Our Gospels are neither a biography of Jesus nor a steno- 
graphic report of his teaching about the Kingdom of God and his 
own part in its coming. Throughout at least a generation of oral 
transmission the religious needs of the church were the principal 
factor in its selective and creative memory. Our Gospels are there- 
fore an amalgam of what Jesus said in the days of his flesh with 
his continuing self-revelation through the Spirit in response to 
ever-changing life situations during the transition of the new re- 
ligion from one age to another. Consequently they contain a variety 
of Christian experience and interpretation of the significance of 
Jesus for the salvation of men. 

Conservatives who believe that the Scriptures were verbally 
inspired have found no insurmountable difficulty in constructing a 
Harmony of the Gospels satisfactory to themselves. Since the days 
of Tatian they have answered the questions raised by the critics 
in pretty much the same fashion. Their main interest in such books 
as Dr. Manson’s lies in the satisfaction of watching a conservative 
scholar wade through the technical books of the Form-critics, an- 
swering their arguments on their own ground, and coming out 
with orthodox conclusions concerning the Messiaship of Jesus 
which they, the conservatives, have been holding all along without 
the necessity of so much labor. 

The historical problems concerning Jesus’ aim are, however, 
more complex than the Harmonists have realized. The early critics 
labored under the illusion that if all accretions to the original mes- 
sage of Jesus could be peeled off, one could get at the essence of the 
gospel in the very words of the Master himself. But they could not 
agree on what to discard. There was no escape from the bias of 
the interpreter. At the beginning of our century that bias was 
strong against eschatology. Evolutionists full of optimism to estab- 
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lish the Kingdom of God on earth as it is in heaven proceeded to 
cut out the apocalyptic by attributing it not to Jesus but to his disci- 
ples who could not free themselves from their Jewish hope for a 
political kingdom. They wrote books on the essence of Christianity 
and furnished the critical basis for the “Social Gospel” and the 
“Viberal’”’ Lives of Jesus. A great deal of their work is of permanent 
validity ; but some of it is vitiated by the error of abstracting the 
life and teaching of Jesus from their Beet century cultural and 
spiritual matrix. 

Albert Schweitzer, Johannes Weiss, and ies successors set 
out to correct this error. They insisted on starting with what the 
liberals were discarding. The message of Jesus, they said, was his 
proclamation of the dawn of the Kingdom, which was about to 
come with full power and end the present world order. In the face 
of God’s “absolute” demand man must repent or perish. 

Neither school could convince the other, because neither could 
eliminate the subjective bias of the critic. This is what the Form- 
critics claim to do. They try to classify the materials in our Gospels 
according to certain literary types and laws derived from their 
study by comparison with the history of other religious and popu- 
lar literature. Rudolph Bultmann employs three tests for authen- 
ticity of sayings attributed to Jesus: (1) strong concentration on 
the Last Things; (2) intense earnestness in calling men to repent- 
ance; and (3) demand for a total newness of life. By these tests 
comparatively little in the Gospels is found to be historical with 
respect to Jesus himself. The Church created the history and pro- 
jected its claim that he was the Messiah back into his teachings. 
So runs the argument. 

More than one tune can be played on the Form-critical harp. 
Not every one who possesses the instrument can play it acceptably 
to all the others, and the divergent conclusions belie the claim to 
have eliminated the bias. Yet the Form-critics should not be blamed 
for failure to achieve the impossible. Some presuppositions are in- 
evitable, whatever the method, and we owe to them many valuable 
insights and discoveries. Their method must be taken for what it 
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is: one method among others to be employed in the social-historical 
study of the Gospels. This wider approach asks whether a saying 
or incident is congruent with life and culture in Palestine in the 
days of Jesus or whether it is more likely to have grown out of the 
life of the Church in its Hellenistic Gentile environment. But not 
even this method can claim complete objectivity. The best that any 
student of the Gospels can do is to keep in mind his own presup- 
positions and subject them to revision in the light of new discov- 
eries and insights. 

Dr. Manson’s criterion is ‘“‘a note of crisis” in the words of 
Jesus which “will serve generally as a distinguishing mark of their 
originality” (p. 57). Does this test lead to a complete, well-balanced 
conception of the teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of 
God, or is it also subject to the tendency to modernize Jesus by 
reading a current philosophy back into the records? In studying 
this question one must remember that Form and Crisis criticism 
are not the same. The one is as far as possible an historical investi- 
gation of the development of the Gospel tradition; the other is a 
philosophical theology which may or may not have been that of 
Jesus himself. 

Crisis theology aspires to supersede what it calls an unreal- 
istic, prideful optimism of progress. Today, as in every period 
when civilization is threatened by the lava streams of elemental 
human fury, the lure of the Eschaton is especially strong. When 
Everyman’s life hangs in doubt before him, pessimism becomes the 
mood of the hour. The human ephemerid, caught in tragedy of its 
own making, grows impatient of an immanent God who takes a 
century to grow an oak from an acorn. Turning away from the 
God who dwells within, it longs for the God of the lightning to 
shatter the oak and replace it with the tree of Transcendence. This 
is the mood of the Crisis-critics as they read their Gospels. 


Il. Tor MEsstIAsHIP oF JESUS 


The liberal Lives of Jesus threw his claim to be the Messiah 
into utter uncertainty. An ultra-radical fringe persuaded them- 
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selves that Jesus never lived at all—a myth of denial most welcome 
to the Marxists. Yet it is a fair question whether dialectical ma- 
terialism is more toxic than dialectical theology for the heart and 
nerve of religious living. What the radicals did to Christology, the 
pessimists who look to the Eschaton may do to the Sermon on the 
Mount. They cast doubt upon the practicality of Jesus. Their phi- 
losophy boggles at his ethics, as did the Humanists at eschatology 
and at Christian preoccupation with the life Hereafter. Their 
world-view requires discontinuity between the Kingdom of God 
and history, and Form-criticism can be used as a knife to cut them 
apart. They say that the Kingdom is “absolute’’ and that it de- 
mands a perfection impossible on earth. Therefore that Kingdom 
can only dawn, or draw near as a celestial magnet to set up ten- 
sions in history. Being a supra-historical order of existence, it can 
come only when God breaks in to put an end to history. Since there 
is nothing in history commensurate with anything in the Kingdom, 
there can be neither gradualness nor progress towards its establish- 
ment on earth. It is solely the gift of God independent of the 
achievements of men. So they say. 

Dr. Manson shows that some of the conclusions drawn by 
the Form-critics go against the grain of the facts. In other cases 
he offers an equally tenable alternative. He dissents from some of 
the extremes in Bultmann’s Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradt- 
tion. He rejects Reitzenstein’s theory of a pre-Christian Iranian 
myth of a Heavenly Man who came to earth as a Redeemer, and 
he corrects the distortions in R. Otto’s The Kingdom of God and 
the Son of Man. In his opinion the school of Schweitzer has thrown 
“too heavy an emphasis on the external and traditional character 
of the motives determining the mind of Jesus. There are aspects of 
the tradition which suggest a deeper ground and source for the 
message of Jesus than any absorption in thoughts of the world’s 
end” (p. 15). His own assumption “on what seems adequate 
grounds” is “that the tradition of the Church from the beginning 
embodied a substantial core of authentic historical reminiscence of 
the word and work of its Founder.” He segregates “the ‘signs’ of 
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Jesus, his religious and ethical teaching, his utterances regarding 
his mission and person, and his predictions of his Passion.” From 
these he works down to “the underlying character of the mind re- 
garding God and man in which Christianity had its origin” (p. 
vii). His conclusion is that it was not an ardent Messianic hope 
that led men to believe in Jesus, but an ardent faith in Jesus that 
led them to believe in the Messianic hope (p. 50). In Jesus’ own 
life an experience of peculiarly strong relationship to God came 
first. This gave him a sense of immediacy and realism in appre- 
hending the Kingdom and a high tension of summons to newness 
of life (p. 63). So, in the course of his ministry of crisis, the ques- 
tion arose for him, as well as for his hearers, in what relation he 
stood to the coming Messiah (p. 66). Then the filial quality of his 
spirit in relation to God led him to combine his Sonship with the 
Isaian Servant and the Danielic Son of Man. 

“On this view the ultimate basis of the self-recognition of 
Jesus as the Son of Man is to be found not in any special develop- 
ments of Jewish apocalyptic tradition, whether in Enoch or else- 
where, nor in any supposed Son of Man myth current in that age, 
but in the depths of a religious spirit which, grasping that the true 
nature of all glory and service, especially of all redemptive service, 
is revealed in suffering and sacrifice, applied this conception to the 
coming of the Son of Man” (p. 117). 

Thus the Son of Man is revealed “in his solidarity with men, as 
their friend, helper, benefactor, vicarious substitute, and interces- 
sor” (p. 118), identifying himself with his sinful nation and giv- 
ing his life as “a ransom for many.” The passages in Mk. 10:45; 
Ps. 49:7-9; I Enoch 98:10; Is. 53; IV Macc. 6:28-29; 17 :21-22, 
and the words of Jesus at the Last Supper are brought to bear upon 
the question, and the conclusion is drawn that Jesus accepted and 
intended his death as an offering for sin. This event, says Dr. Man- 
son, “is no historical accident which can be separated off in thought 
from the manifestation of God in the mind and life of Jesus, but 
an event which, as the tradition is concerned to show, stands in the 
intimatest relation to the: purpose which Jesus came to serve. It 
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develops with an inward necessity from his sense of destiny, and 
marks the final consequence of his extraordinary consciousness of 
engagement to bring his nation to God” (pp. 160-161). 

This conclusion challenges sharply the view that Jesus con- 
sidered himself to be nothing more than a prophet. The question is 
which hypothesis most easily explains most phenomena in the Gos- 
pel records without leaving out of account anything which cannot 
be reconciled to a simple, unitary explanation. To attribute the 
Messianic claim to the Church, without rootage in anything 
Jesus claimed for himself, is to do unwarranted violence to the 
sources. Dr. Manson is right also in saying that as Messianic fig- 
ures the Son of God, the Servant and the Son of Man had become 
assimilated in a common area of Messianic expectations, and that 
because of what Jesus was and said and did a radical change was 
introduced. The strength of his argument lies in relating Jesus’ 
death to Israel’s historic sense of vocation as the Chosen Servant 
of the Lord rather than to some pre-existent Christ-myth wrapped 
about him by the nascent Church. 


III. THe KINGDOM AND THE CRISIS 


“Tn the teaching of Jesus,” says Dr. Manson, “the essential 
fact which confronts us is a spiritual encounter of our souls with 
him in which Jesus of Nazareth so interprets and represents to us 
the meaning of the Eschaton or Reign of God that henceforth there 
can be for us no separation of the Messianic good from the revela- 
tion of God in the spirit of Jesus” (p. 152). By his teachings no 
less than by his miracles Jesus confronted men with this crisis: 
that the Kingdom of God was at the door; that its powers were 
already at work; that the seed of the new life was cast into the 
ground; and that it remained “for all serious spirits, by extraordi- 
nary measures, if need be, to enter in and possess this new realm 
of life” (p. 90). But the obedience demanded for this new life, as 
illustrated by Mt. 5:41 and Mk. 12:17, is said to betray “no fur- 
ther interest in the present world than to claim it as sphere of oper- 
ations for the law of the kingdom of heaven.” The existing world 
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“Gs not, as such, in the focus of the teaching of Jesus. It is to the 
disciple of the kingdom of heaven, not to the ordinary man in the 
world that Jesus says, ‘Whoever shall impress your service for a 
single mile, go with him two’”’ (p. 90). Moreover, our author de- 
clares that “Jesus thinks of human nature not in its empirical ac- 
tuality but as taken up and engaged by the divine redeeming pur- 
pose, so as to become the field of that purpose”’ (p. 86). 

Accordingly there are two spheres, one the present world of 
humiliation and demonism, the other a future and higher sphere 
of glory; and there is a dividing line between them which makes 
them absolutely different. All that can be said is that “this shad- 
owed world of sin is now seen under the immediate sign and power 
of the world to come. The future and higher sphere of glory al- 
ready in areal sense penetrates and intersects this sphere of humili- 
ation through the power of the Spirit” (p. 152). This higher mani- 
festation has crossed the dividing-line. Jesus looks at sinful human 
nature “in the light of the divine power and love now breaking 
from the skies” (p. 86). Observe that “power” comes before 
“love,” and that in order to get from one sphere to the other, love 
has to break in from the skies. 

So Jesus is said to have regarded this world as “the enemy’s 
country,” into which the Kingdom was “‘irrupting” to “break up” 
the power of Satan. Jesus is “the instrument or occasion of the 
divine power breaking im upon human life for our salvation” (p. 
48). He kindles a fire, creates a crisis, stands in a circle of crisis, 
“in which the powers of the world to come were seen to be break- 
ing m all around lim” (p. 125). His miracles are interpreted as a 
“sion” of this inbreaking power: “the evangelical tradition was 
stamped from the beginning with the sense that the God of Israel 
was with Jesus, making His sovereign power and glory known’’ 
(p. 45). Again observe the emphasis: ‘“‘power” and “glory” before 
love and compassion, even though the author knows “that the re- 
pentance to which Jesus called and to which he awakened men was 
conditioned primarily by the grace of God to the sinful which he 
put in the forefront of his message” (p. 62). 
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The teaching of Jesus is put on a plane above the Law. He is 
said to have fulfilled the Law and the Prophets “by putting an ab- 
solute construction on the righteous demand of God and by calling 
His followers to be ‘perfect even as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect’? (p. 82). As compared with the Old Testament he taught a 
new idea of God. His address not to the righteous but to sinners is 
said to have been a forward step which Judaism by itself had been 
quite unable to take: “It is apparent that for Jesus God’s will, God’s 
absolute ought-to-be, God’s kingdom included.His saving grace as 
well as His will to righteousness” (p. 62), and the fact that the 
Kingdom is promised to the poor, the sorrowful, the hungry, the 
persecuted is “clear evidence that the religious and ethical absolute 
of Jesus is set in a context of grace” (p. 79). 

This being the case, Dr. Manson does not believe that the 
recent “tendency to think of the whole content of the doctrine of 
Jesus as if it were deducible by dialectical process from the chal- 
lenge to our minds of One who as perfect in Himself—as ‘wholly 
other’ in relation to His world, confronts us with His judgment” 
is actually in accord with the substance of the teaching of Jesus. 
He demurs when Bultmann “seems to make the love which Jesus 
commands primarily another expression for that total negation of 
the self and its claims which results from the radical confronta- 
tion of our souls by God’’ (p. 88). 

“Certainly it is not by excoriating sin so much as by showing 
us the absolute nature of goodness, above all in its form as love, 
that the Jesus of the tradition leads us to repentance” (p. 80). 
Nevertheless this message of Jesus creates a tension. The ethic of 
Jesus is said to be existential: “It demands a man’s total life for 
God” (p. 83), whose Kingdom has to make its way by force. Sud- 
denly this Kingdom has lighted upon men, is in the human midst, 
yet concealed at present until God’s time to reveal it in power 
(p. 49). 

The ethic of the Kingdom stands for the unattainable. Yet 
we are bound to strive to attain it. “The approach to the supreme 
pattern of Christian life must for ever be asymptotic: the best life 
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will be short of the highest, and the shadow of sin will certainly 
cleave to everything that can be accomplished even in the effort to 
do the will of Christ. The Christian response can represent at best 
only a beginning of the great repentance towards God to which we 
are summoned. On the other hand, only an absolute ideal can 
rightly inaugurate and sustain that repentance, or supply a norm 
by which society can be judged in respect of the direction of its 
aims” (p. 92). 


IV. THe SIGN oF THE ASYMPTOTE 


In the vocabularly of crisis, this uncompromising demand for 
perfection, this energy of Jesus in pressing men for a decision, is 
said to have been intended as a sign that the Kingdom of God was 
breaking into history. But is that an accurate representation of the 
mind of Jesus in his ministry of healing and forgiveness? 

Jesus did set two ways, one of life and one of death, over 
against each other, and he warned men that they must choose for 
or against the Kingdom. There was no middle ground. The God of 
Jesus was merciful, but he was also just, and he was holy. To be 
complacent with righteousness was to trifle with eternal issues. 
Jesus found that his ministry was causing dissension instead of 
bringing that peace which men had always associated with the com- 
ing of the Kingdom. Like the Prophets before him, who did not 
hesitate to ascribe their failures as well as their successes to God’s 
purpose in history, Jesus could say that he had come to cast fire 
upon the earth. 

But this same Jesus rebuked the Sons of Thunder for wishing 
to call down fire upon the churlish Samaritans. It was John the 
Baptist who stood preéminent as the prophet of axe and flame and 
driving wind. Jesus took precedence as the incarnation of God’s 
grace, and our Gospels agree that he who is least in the Kingdom 
of God is greater than John. Fire is a symbol of double import. The 
Baptist stressed its power to purge, and consume, and slag the sin- 
ners. Jesus ate with them and forgave them, and the symbol of his 
Spirit is the dove and the tongue “as of fire” which rests upon each 
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disciple to speak the creative, transforming word of grace and to 
supply the energy that makes all things new. 

By contrast, the philosophical theology of crisis lays the em- 
phasis upon power and force instead of love and persuasion. Its 
words are impersonal, its gospel an existential geometry, an apoca- 
lyptic physics, that crowds into second place the intimate fellowship 
with the Spirit of Jesus which Paul experienced. “Confront” and 
“encounter” suggest an initial Divine belligerency that obscures the 
initiative of grace which aims at friendship with God and the per- 
fect love that casts out all fear. In the geometry of the Eschaton 
the nouns are sphere and circle, plane and asymptote; the verbs 
transcend, penetrate and intersect with a “Do this or die”; and 
the prefixes are supra and super—all of them space-words to stress 
God’s otherness and distance. A generation bred in violence thinks 
of God in terms of tension and power which irrupts, breaks in and 
encounters men: a kind of evangelical physics with sad tidings that 
all is of crisis and crisis is for all. Its prophets speak of wind and 
fire and earthquake and equate their own fatalistic pessimism with 
realism. So much time is spent with the demons that drive civiliza- 
tion over the edge that the still small voice of the gospel of grace 
is absorbed in the general fear. Are the Crisis-critics right in claim- 
ing Jesus to validate this inversion of the emphasis? 

The inversion has been fostered by R. Otto in The Kingdom 
of God and the Son of Man. It starts with the ‘““Beelzebub” and 
the “Men of Violence’ passages and interprets the mission and 
message of Jesus accordingly.’ But in view of the grave exegetical 
difficulties of these passages, as reflected once again in the foot- 
notes of the Revised Standard Version, it is a question whether 
they are the key or the lock to an understanding of Jesus. The 
greater the obscurity, the greater the temptation to explain in the 
light of the interpreter’s philosophy. In the vocabulary of crisis, 
Jesus, the exorcist and strong man plundering Satan, looms larger 
than the Jesus who received and forgave sinners and inspired them 
to love their God and their fellow men. 


7 Mk. 3:19-30 = Mt. 12:24-45 = Lk. 11:14-23; Mt. 11:12 = Lk. 16:16. 
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A truer picture results when we start with Jesus’ friendship 
and his action in making men his partners to preach the gospel by 
word and deed. Admittedly the asymptote is a striking metaphor 
wherewith to confront the disciples’ finite and growing best and 
remind them that they are not God. Mathematically it is “a line 
that is the limiting position which the tangent to a curve approaches, 
as the point of contact recedes indefinitely along an infinite branch 
of the curve.” It suggests that the better we become the better 
we shall know what we ought to be. According to the spiritual 
theorem of limits, some distance, however small and still decreas- 
ing, must always remain between man’s closest approximations 
to the Kingdom of God on earth and the “absolute” as it is in 
heaven. 

Literally then the asymptote is a graphic description of the 
human situation. But the analogy falls at the point of transfer 
from mathematics to persons. The wonders of God’s physical 
universe do proclaim him the Great Mathematician. But he is also 
the Creator of persons whom he loves with the love that never 
fails and cannot be satisfied in terms of any tangential relation to 
a transcendent God. Every point along the infinite branch of the 
curve is marked by a Cross of immanent love from which no 
theorem of limits can ever separate the man who lives by faith 
in the Son of God (Rom. 8:39). The initiative of grace does not 
wait for perfection before establishing friendship with sinners. 
That friendship, if you could chart it, would have to be graphed, 
not as a receding but as an approaching point where God and man 
come together. The perfection to which Jesus pointed is a matter 
of personal relationship with God by which the believer is trans- 
formed into the image of the Son of God. Jesus gave his disciples a 
task, called them to bear the Cross with him, and thereby set their 
feet on the way to be perfect as their heavenly Father is perfect. 

That is what happened to Paul. What had “apprehended” him 
was the love of Christ who had died to reconcile him to God and 
end the civil war in his soul. Paul never forgot the war and the 
crisis, and to the end of his days he was a man of conflict. But the 
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crisis and the sufferings were not worthy to be compared with his 
present fellowship with “the Lord who is the Spirit,’ and with 
the glory to come. Led by the Spirit of God, he was now a son 
of God, living in time as a part of eternity, by faith at work 
through love and by hope that made him patient in his daily task. 
By these three he was more than conqueror. No asymptotic dis- 
tance could separate him from the love of God in Christ Jesus. 

We may freely grant that it would be suicide for an indi- 
vidual or a society to claim a static perfection-at any given stage 
of development. But on the other hand, preoccupation with the 
remaining distance between ourselves and the limiting position of 
perfection may so paralyze the will to build the Kingdom of God 
on earth that we build instead the very prison that immures from 
the daily walk with him. If progress towards the Kingdom were 
governed by a geometry of the Eschaton, the theorem of limits 
might hold. Ten thousand years might take us half our way, and 
ten thousand more might cut what distance remains; but ten mil- 
lion still would leave us half-way short of the absolute. Paul’s 
admonition to his Philippian perfectionists would agree with that. 
But the point for architects of the Kingdom is that his Christ had 
thrown a bridge of mystical fellowship across the asymptotic sep- 
aration. And, so, while Paul never ceased to look forward to the 
imminent End, he sublimated the eschatology by means of the 
immanent Presence. | 

Space-words and force-words are not the great words in the 
lexicon of Christ. As Paul might say, “Though I speak with the 
tongues of crises and of terrors to come, but have not love, I am 
just another noisy gong or clanging cymbal.’”’ Theologians who 
prefer the current Esperanto of Crisis to the language of the heart 
are confronted by three items of unfinished business. The first is 
the problem of the relation of the Kingdom of God to history; the 
second is the question of a right understanding of the relation of 
Jesus to the culture of his people, and the third concerns the func- 
tion of Christian cross-bearing in establishing the Kingdom. 
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V. UNFINISHED BUSINESS FOR CRISIS THEOLOGY 


The liberals whom it is now the fashion to excoriate had at 
least the merit of building upon those elements in the Gospels which 
are quite plain with respect to man’s task on earth. Some of them 
underestimated the power of sin in the individual and in society, 
but they had faith in the possibility of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Some were beguiled by facile belief in an evolutionary drift 
toward the Kingdom, but they did not paralyze man’s incentive by 
foredooming his best to defeat. Some dismissed God from the 
process and proposed to build Utopia by themselves, but they did 
not blaspheme by creating a God in the image of an absentee land- 
lord who has consigned the work of his hands to the tender mercies 
of a “demonic” Destroyer. 

Inordinate preoccupation with a Deistic irruption into his- 
tory is liable to end with only a far-away God. The Hebrew 
apocalyptists were more careful here than these modern Gnostics: 
they kept their “dualism” subordinate to the original Hebraic 
insistence that God had always been King. Satan and his men might 
rebel against his sovereignty, but they could never annul it. All 
their defiance could do was to make them the agents of their own 
destruction. 

The postulate of utter disparity between the Eschaton and the 
present world obscures the fact that the Sermon on the Mount is 
not an impossible possibility but a design for living without which 
life on earth becomes increasingly impossible. Without the assump- 
tion that the moral character developed in this life bridges death 
and is continuous with the life to come we can have no real explana- 
tion for the present stage of our existence. The hypothesis of dis- 
continuity can only compound the mystery. If civilization has no 
meaning inherent to God but is only a stage on which men are 
supposed to get ready for transfer from one “sphere” to another, 
a God who is good might better have planted his Eden eastward 
in the Eschaton and been done with the turmoil and torture of 
earth before it ever began. 

On the other hand, if God was at work in history before 
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Christ, a better way to describe his creative and redemptive ac- 
tivity is in terms of man’s increasing awareness of God’s imma- 
nence as well as of his transcendence. Of course “the whole purpose 
of God had not been disclosed in history previous to Jesus” (p. 34). 
But neither the Church of the first century nor that of the twen- 
tieth has grasped the whole of it; for what has not yet been worked 
out in history cannot be grasped fully, no matter how much we 
may talk about an “absolute” which has been revealed in Scripture. 

The words and deeds of Jesus are therefore something more 
than “signs”? and ‘‘a demonstration from God that what prophets 
and righteous men had desired to see is at hand and already in 
process” (p. 34). All history was a demonstration to the Hebrews 
that God was sovereign. The Remnant of the faithful had never 
allowed the contradiction of sinners to rob them of that faith. Even 
though hopes were long deferred, and that which was perfect had 
not yet come, the presence of the Kingdom was more than “a pas- 
sionate prolepsis of Jesus.’’ Had he known that the span between 
daybreak and high noon would be two thousand or two million 
years, his summons to repent and begin living the Kingdom life 
would have been no less urgent. Since not even God could have a 
Kingdom without citizens, the coming of his Kingdom depended 
upon man’s readiness and willingness to receive it. And since this 
process of receiving the Kingdom was inherent in the history and 
culture of men, the burden of proof must rest with'the philosophy 
of discontinuity and disparity. 

An example of the distortion of history which results when 
the theory of disjunction is made to explain what was new and 
distinctive in Jesus and his message appears in the statement that 
the Christian tradition of him as Messiah and Son of Man “has 
in fact nothing except these titles in common with the Jewish na- 
tional and apocalyptic visions of the coming Deliverer, nor is its 
debt any greater to any of the myths of a world-Soter which were 
current in that age” (p. 12). 

This assertion falls before the hard fact that Pontius Pilate 
executed Jesus for treason against the Roman Empire. That charge 
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did not arise in a vacuum of irrelevance of Jesus’ message to poli- 
tics. Not one of the Messianic titles applied to Jesus could have 
been abstracted from political involvement and what a hyper- 
spiritual theology chooses to call “materialistic” conceptions of the 
Kingdom of God. The Isaian Servant Songs were embedded in 
Hebrew nationalism, and ‘Daniel’ and “Enoch” were head over 
heels in the political action of the Maccabaean era. When Caesar 
claimed to be God, you could not render him worship and at the 
same time proclaim the sole sovereignty of Jehovah; for Caesar 
was a jealous God sure to visit the iniquities of such a preacher 
upon his followers unto the third and fourth generation. The 
Lukan account of the Ascension of Jesus is only one example of 
the effect of the apotheosis of the emperors as “‘world-Soters” upon 
the formulation of the Christian tradition. Unless Jesus had in- 
tended to evoke misunderstanding as a means of suicide on one 
of the thousand crosses planted in Palestine in his day, he would 
have had to explain at the very beginning, and unmistakably, that 
his concept of “Messiah” and “Son of Man” had nothing in com- 
mon with current usage. The fate of John the Baptist, a prophet, 
was warning enough that identification with the “Servant” of 
Isaiah and the Danielic or Enochian “Son of Man” would stamp 
any prophet as a political revolutionary. If Jesus’ purpose was to 
empty these titles of all their existing content and fill them with 
a totally new meaning, we can only say that his disciples’ anxious 
question in Acts 1:6 is a measure of his signal failure. 

Another consequence of the theory of disjunction is the falsi- 
fication of history involved in the assertion that “The Rabbis 
taught, and nothing happened. Jesus taught, and all kinds of things 
happened” (p. 35). The cliché is arresting, and it sticks in the 
memory—unfortunately for the facts, which are far more com- 
plicated than the facile contrast. How it can be said that nothing 
happened when Hillel and Shammai and Gamaliel and Akiba 
taught, is beyond the comprehension of any one who is not carried 
away by the logical necessity of Crisis dogmatics to honor Jesus 
by doing less than justice to the spiritual insight and piety of Jesus’ 


people. 
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From the days of Ezra the Rabbis taught, and preserved 

the parent religion of Christianity from absorption by paganism. 
Hillel taught, and to this day men see the connection between cul- 
ture and piety, become patient in adversity and zealous to trans- 
form society to accord with the Golden Rule. Gamaliel taught, and 
men like Paul lived blameless in righteousness under the Law— 
surely better material to make ambassadors for Christ than men 
brought up in the gutter of Dionysus on the banks of the Orontes 
or the Isthmus of Corinth. Akiba taught, and sealed with his 
blood his covenant of loyalty and love for the One God of all the 
universe. 
If the exorcisms of Jesus were “signs” that the Kingdom 
was at work among men, why not also those of the Rabbis, since 
the Beelzebub passage implies that they too could cast out demons? 
And if the forgiveness of sins be the criterion of the Dawn, how 
can we find fault with the Rabbis for being unable to “affirm that 
God could stand specifically near to a heinous sinner” (p. 62), and 
in the same breath condemn them for not having a radical concep- 
tion of sin? 

Nor is it the whole truth to say that before Christ the King- 
dom was “only a vision or dream, a transcendent object of hope 
or aspiration” (pp. 12-13). In Jesus that hope did “come into im- 
mediate and verifiable relation to history.” But it does not follow 
that there was nothing at all in the religion of the Rabbis which 
could be called a verification of God’s rule. They taught that God 
was always ruling whether men recognized his sovereignty or not, 
and they believed that the delay of the Messiah was God’s punish- 
ment for refusal to accept the yoke of the Torah. That is why 
they were so hard upon the “heinous” sinners of their people. 

Depreciation of Jewish religious ideals and achievements does 
less than justice to Jesus himself. Just as Gnosticism is the penalty 
of overstressing the transcendence at the expense of the imma- 
nence of God, so the peril of the Crisis-interpreters is to slip back 
into Docetism, as when it is said that the miracle-stories are re- 
corded “not as expressions of the character of Jesus or of any 
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virtue in his own person, but as evidences of a divine power over- 
shadowing and attending him” (p. 43). So too when it is asserted 
(p. 43) that for the Christian community the exorcisms and heal- 
ings wrought by Jesus “did not signify things willed or designed 
by Jesus himself so much as manifestations of the nwmen praesens 
of the Holy Spirit (Mt. xii. 28), or of the over-ruling hand of 
God (Lk, x1. 20).” 

Paul saw more deeply. He did not begin by thinking about 
Jesus in terms of a “numen praesens,’ but by conceiving the Spirit 
in terms of the Jesus who had revealed God’s love by loving men 
so much as to die for them. Jesus more than “apprehended the 
nearness and the power of God” (p. 45). He felt and shared the 
emotions, the purposes, the love and sympathy and suffering of 
God. All that Jesus said and did was an expression of Jesus’ char- 
acter as well as a revelation of God. 

Whatever deductions concerning the at-hand-ness of the 
Kingdom were made from the miracles of Jesus, we have to look 
elsewhere for the decisive difference between him and other mir- 
acle-workers. Not one of his miracles is without a counterpart in 
the Old Testament and the book of Acts. Without derogating from 
his conception of Jesus as “the Son,” the Fourth Evangelist could 
say of the believer: “Greater works than these will he do.” In the 
Biblical sense, miracles are religious interpretations of phenomena. 
Their evidential value as signs of God’s presence and saving action 
depends upon the believer’s conviction which roots more deeply in 
other ground. As Dr. Manson insists, the essential reason for be- 
lieving that Jesus was the Messiah was Jesus himself; but this 
required a sympathy with his ideals and purposes that was willing 
to take up the Cross with him. More than once his generation de- 
manded “a sign from heaven’’—some supermiraculous miracle to 
set all doubts at rest. Such a sign Jesus steadfastly refused to give. 
He would not tempt God by attempting it, and even if he had 
granted their demand, they could still have said that he was doing 
it by the power of Beelzebub! When the case is rested on miracles 
rather than on “the pure reasonableness or self-evidencing truth 
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of the words of Jesus” (p. 35), we have to remember that Simon 
of Samaria and Apollonius of Tyana were wonder-workers too, 
and that miracles of healing are recorded at the hospitals of Aes- 
culapius and the shrines of Isis the Madonna of Egypt. The key 
to the difference between them and Jesus the Christ is the moral 
and spiritual power and context of the miracle-stories. To set and 
keep men right with God is the great miracle, if one wishes to put 
it in terms of miracle. The proof of Jesus’ Messiaship was, and is, 
the power to get men to take up the Cross and-seek first the King- 
dom of God; and this Cross of creative living is more than a 
“sion” of the Kingdom, because it is the instrument by which the 
Kingdom is being created. 

This is implied when it is said that “Not all signs have validity 
for the faith of the Christian community, but only those which 
can be reconciled with perfect trust, obedience, and reverence 
towards God” (p. 53). But when, in his discussion of the narra- 
tive of the Temptation of Jesus, Dr. Manson goes on to say that 
“The signs are correlative to a commission which has been in- 
wardly given to Jesus, and which rests upon a unique knowledge 
of the Father’s will,” we have to guard against a lurking Docetic 
inference that would exempt Jesus from the realities of the human 
struggle. Jesus’ knowledge of God’s will and his obedience to it 
did not come by the automatic way of unique miraculous endow- 
ment without having to learn through purposeful and meaningful 
suffering (Heb. 2:10, 17-18; 4:14-15; 5:7-10). His temptations 
were those that had beset his people (and all people) from the 
beginning of history: to doubt God’s goodness and care when there 
is no bread; to put God to the test by demanding a miracle in the 
midst of disaster ; and to compromise one’s loyalty to God by choos- 
ing wrong means to right ends when collaboration is demanded by 
“Satan?” 

The extent to which Form-criticism has been made to validate 
this abstraction of Jesus from humanity appears in the suggestion 
that “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” was an addition 
mentally supplied by the worshipers in order to adapt Jesus’ prayer 
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to the requirements of the Church in the world (p. 56). Extremes 
meet. The older orthodoxy could not permit Jesus to pray the 
Lord’s Prayer because it contains “Forgive us our debts,” and the 
new orthodoxy cannot do so because it regards the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God on earth as an impossible project not liter- 
ally intended by Jesus. 

Are these sign and crisis criteria commensurate with the in- 
tention and the mind of Christ? Not even the miracles can be sub- 
sumed as “signs” without obscuring his love and sympathy for suf- 
fering humanity. But a more insidious constriction results when 
his teachings are taken as “signs” instead of character sketches of 
the citizens and builders of the Kingdom. It is true that Jesus “was 
not giving general rules, prescribing what was to be done on all 
occasions and in every situation” (p. 56). But his inspiration of 
men to live the Kingdom life right now as the only intrinsic and 
needful good made his teaching much more than a “sign” that God 
was about to substitute the Eschaton for history. To call the words 
of Jesus “signs” and say that it was the Church that converted 
them into “rules for a society in which the kingdom of God was 
already in a sense actual” is quite misleading. They are not to be 
taken either as “signs” or “rules,” but as descriptions of the King- 
dom life derived from the precise situation of the moment and in- 
tended to be applied creatively through the power and guidance of 
the Spirit to each new situation as it arises. 

At the moment of speaking, the parables of the Kingdom 
were crystal clear, each with its own luminous point, not to be 
smothered under a peck-measure of mystery, but to be set on a 
stand, so that all things might be made manifest and come to light 
(Mk. 4:21-22). Nor is this statement refuted by Mark’s explana- 
tion that Jesus spoke in parables in order to prevent outsiders from 
repenting and being forgiven (Mk. 4:11-12)! Before we agree 
that “Mark subordinates the content of Jesus’ gospel of the King- 
dom to the idea of the ‘mystery’ which is announced in it” (p. 36), 
we have to consider the effect of prophetic psychology and dra- 
matic literary form upon his presentation of Jesus as the strong 
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Son of God who is to be followed even unto a martyr’s death. 
Mark’s drastic statement is explained partly by the prophet’s habit 
of inferring God’s purpose from the prophet’s failure to secure 
more than a limited response to his preaching, and partly by the 
fact that, as ina Greek drama, the true nature of his hero is veiled 
from the actors but quite plain to the privileged spectators. 

The parable of the Seed and the Soils was more than a sign 
that “in some manner the kingdom of God had already become 
actual through the word and in the acts of Jesus” (p. 36). Taken 
in the context of the call of the Twelve, it implies a summons to 
men to get busy with the plowing and sowing. To assert that, by 
the time Mark was writing, an original, mysterious, ‘“in-some- 
manner’”’ significance “‘had been lost on the mass of hearers through 
the deceptive lure of the story-form” (p. 36) is to overlook a more 
natural explanation for the request in Mk. 4:10, which views it as 
a catechumen’s demand for practical application to this present life. 
Every evangelist had to answer it in terms of the task of each new 
generation of believers, regardless of his own particular view of 
the “mystery” of the Eschaton. 

When new situations taught new duties and the Church 
adopted “general truths of popular currency” and yoked them to 
Christian purposes (p. 59), that did not make them less true than 
if Jesus had spoken them. Originality required not novelty but 
power to incarnate the truth, old as well as new, and to get others 
to do likewise by drinking his cup and being baptized with his bap- 
tism, (Mk. 10:39); 

Nor did originality and uniqueness require Jesus to go about 
proclaiming a crisis. Any prophet could do that. The pages of 
Josephus are alive with denouncers of doom whose only achieve- 
ment was to madden the hysteria and hasten the crisis by predicting 
the calamity. What was needed was power to stop the deterioration 
and forestall the catastrophe, and this could be done only by per- 
suading men to repent and inspiring them to love their God and 
their neighbors. Jesus did not neglect to warn men, but he differed 
from John the Baptist in putting God’s love at the center and keep- 
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ing it there. He was well aware of the cumulating mass of revolu- 
tionary tinder, but his was a constructive revolution and not a gos- 
pel of arson. Before accepting as final the view of the Crisis-critics 
that Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom was an “irruption’”’ which would 
have to make its way by force, we need to reéxamine the Gospels 
to see what can be said in favor of an alternative view that his pur- 
pose was to warn against “‘the men of violence” and to demonstrate 
God’s far better way. The words of Mt. 11:25-29 breathe a dif- 
ferent spirit. The meaning of this passage, which Dr. Manson takes 
as a disclosure of Jesus’ Messiaship, “‘is that because Jesus is the 
revealer of God in his teaching, he holds the secret of life for all 
who turn to him” (p. 73). True; but the key to the secret is the 
yoke of the Cross, and the function of the Cross is not to irrupt 
but to plead. 

In the book of Daniel there is “one like unto a son of man” 
who is contrasted with the beasts of Empire. He represents the 
faithful Remnant of a people whose ancestors had covenanted to 
cover the earth with the knowledge of God. When Jesus came, he 
set himself to recruit this Remnant and recall his people to their 
ancient God-given task. He associated disciples with himself in a 
society of Cross-bearers, and that association, called the Body of 
Christ, is the inclusive aspect of the Son of Man and the Servant. 
Christ’s Christians are to bear his Cross with him, and their suf- 
ferings are not in all respects qualitatively different from his. The 
gravest responsibility for any theology is to do justice to this in- 
clusive aspect of Christ and his Cross. 

But it is difficult if not imposible to do this as long as human 
society is viewed merely as the sphere of operation for an inter- 
secting Eschaton which has nothing really in common with it. 
When the uniqueness of Jesus is stressed to the point of separating 
him from the age-long task and struggle of his people, all other 
human suffering is deprived of any redemptive and creative signifi- 
cance and becomes at best an arbitrary discipline for the good of 
individual souls and at worst an accident of cosmic futility. The 
incarnate life of the Son of God is subordinated to his death on the 
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Cross, and this in turn is interpreted as a sacrificial transaction in 
Atonement to the neglect of its creative aspect as set forth in the 
Gospel of John. Christian Cross-bearing becomes simply an ex- 
pression of gratitude and demonstration of earnestness and per- 
sonal self-discipline, to which the individual must submit without 
perception that the salvation of society in this world has a life-and- 
death bearing upon the salvation of individuals for the world to 
come. The Kingdom is viewed solely as God’s gift apart from 
man’s striving, whereas receiving and appropriating that gift is 
the hardest thing in the world, exacting man’s utmost in moral and 
spiritual codperation. The Lord’s Supper, being assimilated to the 
forgiveness of sins, becomes a last will and testament waiting for 
probate in the court of the Eschaton, rather than a Covenant Sup- 
per with its self-dedication in present mystical fellowship with the 
Lord who is the Spirit. The continuing and increasing revelation 
of the Spirit contemplated in the Gospel of John is trammeled by 
a resurgent scribalism which refuses to accept new truth that can- 
not be found written in the Book. 

The object of the Cross is to take away the sin of the world 
in a more integral sense than pardon for past sins as a passport to 
the Eschaton. Its aim is to create an order of life that will not keep 
crucifying generation after generation of men on the stake of blind 
purposelessness. The end of the Cross is to cancel the need for the 
Cross, and this involves more than saving the individual from so- 
ciety for the life hereafter, more even than saving the individual 
who is a member of society and who must continue to make the 
best of this bad involvement until God sees fit to take him to © 
Heaven. The highest meaning of the Cross is creative self-devo- 
tion to saving the individual and society simultaneously, each by 
means of the other, through the power of the Spirit. 

Without faith to believe that human society is an integral part 
of the Eschaton and is destined for salvation in its own right be- 
cause it has eternal meaning for God himself, history becomes an 
irrelevant, infinitely wasteful process of bringing into existence 
beings who could just as well have been born in Paradise without 
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the tragic consignment of the mass of mankind to an eternal dam- 
nation “beyond history.” It remains to be seen whether a philo- 
sophical theology of history that refuses to recognize the possibility 
of the Kingdom of God on earth as a part of Eternity, rather than 
as merely partial and tentative realizations of eternal values, can 
satisfy permanently the practical requirements for motivation of 
Christian action within history. 

Paradoxically the heart of the Crisis-critics is much better 
than their theological theory. By a fortunate inconsistency they de- 
vote themselves to the social welfare, even while proclaiming their 
failure in advance, as far as the salvation of society itself is con- 
cerned, because they believe that every improvement they can make 
is destined for negation by the “Demonic” element that inheres in 
it. But these critics who so proudly style themselves repentant lib- 
erals may be running on the momentum of the more optimistic phi- 
losophy and theology of their earlier training. The unfinished busi- 
ness of the Crisis-critics is therefore to prevent the consequences 
when the third and fourth generations of progressive pessimists 
will have pressed a defective world-view to its logical end. Will 
they cut the nerve of Christian social action and vindicate the com- 
munist charge that Christianity is the opiate of the people? 

Whatever the answer, those who preach a gospel of perpetual 
crisis and hopelessness of history are assuming a heavy responsi- 
bility. Prophetic dissatisfaction with the best that men can do will 
always be needed as a stimulus to progress and a solvent of pride. | 
But it is a dangerous onesidedness which fails to see the organic 
relation of the Cross to the historical process, and trains a school 
of critics who may cut the nerve of the Kingdom-builders with the 
knife of fatalistic futility. If in order to escape the Scylla of pride, 
we say that “the approach to the supreme pattern of Christian 
life must for ever be asymptotic,” it is incumbent upon us to see to 
it that the ship does not go down in the whirlpool of despair. 


VI. SANBALLAT AND THE ASYMPTOTIC WALL 


Theologians who hold that the Kingdom is God’s gift alone, 
and in no sense man’s task, point the finger of humility at the ruins 
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of Babel to warn of what must happen when human presumption 
oversteps the limits assigned to the creature by the Creator. From 
Babylon and Baalbek, from Pyramid and Parthenon they come in 
mournful procession to the ruins of the Arch of Triumph to medi- 
tate on the corrosion of pride in the acids of Time. They contem- 
plate the fate of the Seven Wonders and “make dust their paper” 
to record the rhythmic rise and fall of civilizations more daring 
than their own. With the story of Babel, they feel that God must 
vindicate his sovereignty by forever destroying. the works of men’s 
hands. y 

The Creator himself seems to be less alarmed for the security 
of his throne than the prophets of Decline-and-Fall who read only 
half the pages of history and obscure the fact that the dynamic of 
civilization is the impulse to build. Into each human society He 
breathes its measure of the will to be fruitful and multiply and 
make a name and perpetuate itself. The men of Shinar responded 
to that urge. They did underestimate the asymptotic distance from 
their tower to the Wall of Heaven, and they had nothing but clay 
and bitumen to build with. But at least they began to build, using 
what they had, and the very ruins of their project proclaim them 
wiser perhaps than the children of Crisis who so cautiously count 
the cost and expect the Demonic Annihilator to lay low their Tower 
before ever the scaffolding i is down. 

Occasionally there arises a masterbuilder who will not con- 
cede that men must stand forever by the Wailing Wall in Quonset 
because they can never hope to build the City of Perfection. Take 
the case-history of Nehemiah of Shushan. He was the man who 
said No to the Conference of Building Inspectors at Ono. 

It was the month of May, 445 B.C. We can imagine that 
Nehemiah had been listening to a series of sermons on “Civilization 
and the Bottomless Pit.” The preacher, let us say, was Ichabod ben | 
Imlah, a celebrated realist who had long since repented of his 
youthful belief in progress. The occasion was the seventieth anni- 
versary of Zerubbabel’s pitiful substitute for the Temple of Solo- 
mon. With Tears for his text and with forebodings for the future, 
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he flailed with satire the incredible illusions of the Pollyanna 
Prophets of 587, who had healed so lightly the sickness unto death 
with promises that the Exile would be short. He contrasted Zerub- 
babel’s quonset with Solomon’s glory. He looked into the future 
farther than his eyes could see and was sure of the Decline of the 
East. He extinguished all optimists by pointing to the hopeless 
failure of a century and a half to reéstablish the Kingdom of 
David; for, said he, the more we attempt what God alone can do, 
the deeper we sink in the ditch that trails with the Serpent to the 
mouth of the Pit. 

The sermons came out with the usual headlines required for 
the reporting of sermons: “Scores,” “knocks,” “hits,” “flays,” 
“warns,” “denounces,” and “condemns’—“foresees Demonic im- 
provement in ditch-digging machinery’’—“says there will always be 
ditches’ —“that civilization is right on the edge of the Abyss.” 
Headlines of “faith” and “hope” and “love” and other words with 
power to lift were few and far between. This was not the fault of a 
copyreader in search of things sensational. The reports were faith- 
ful to the emphasis of Ben Imlah himself. In a half-hour sermon he 
would spend twenty-six minutes on the metaphysics of the ditch; 
on the Demonic nature and consistency of the mud; on why and 
how civilization had got to the edge; on the mortal danger of human 
pride and the long-run futility of a religious activism which pre- 
sumes to fill up the ditch and build an enduring Kingdom. In the 
four minutes left for what to do about this hopeless situation he 
had time for only a generality or two based on reiteration of the- 
ological commonplaces. He never got around to explain how God 
was going to do it. In fact, it seems not to have occurred to him to 
ask whether God might be waiting for men like Nehemiah to vol- 
unteer to be His architects and contractors. His imagination was 
tethered to his fear that building a palace instead of a quonset 
might tempt the builders to absolutize the finite and the temporal. 
To prevent this he assayed the easier rdle of building inspector and 
superintendent of demolitions. 

Again let us imagine that Nehemiah had read a letter written 
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from Jerusalem by a correspondent of The Journal of Elephantine 
who was making a survey of conditions in the (once) Fertile Cres- 
cent. This letter would deepen Ben Imlah’s gloom into thick dark- 
ness of despair and leave Nehemiah gasping for faith and with a 
sickening feeling that his God was either dead or absconded from 
Palestine; for the columnist was convinced that the old Jerusalem 
and her culture were past all recovery or repair, despite the prom- 
ises to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Nehemiah could not bring him- 
self to believe this, and so he turned to his friend Hanani, who had 
just come back from a business trip to Palestine, for a ray of hope. 
Could the state of the Jews in Jerusalem possibly be as bad as the 
Journal had said? But Hanani was forced by the facts to reply 
that the situation of the Kingdom of David could hardly become 
any worse. 

For the moment, Nehemiah was moved to take Ichabod’s ad- 
vice: “I sat down and wept,” he says, ‘and mourned certain days.” 
At the funeral of civilization he would mourn with those who 
mourned and weep with those who wept. But he limited his fast to 
“certain days,’ and even during that time he did something more 
important. He prayed before the God of Heaven, and in his praying 
he got a new grip on his faith and formed a plan to substitute reli- 
gious activism for stupefying tears and fears. 

Thus it happened that Nehemiah, at great personal expense of 
money and effort, found himself in Jerusalem engaged in the task 
of building an asymptotic wall. Everywhere he went he spoke the 
language of edification as a substitute for the surfeit of unedifying 
discourses that went no farther than creating despair by confront- 
ing men with the Absolute. He knew as well as any realist that his 
wall would not be perfect, and that with his limited resources he 
could not restore Solomon in all his glory. And yet, who would say 
that this wisest of kings was as close to the Eternal as Nehemiah 
the Kingdom-builder who would not come down before the dis- 
parity between the quonset and the Asymptote of Perfection. 

Ostensibly that was the surrender demanded by Sanballat and 
his political associates. But they had reasons of their own for op- 
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posing Nehemiah’s project. The Sanballat machine wanted to main- 
tain the status quo in Palestine, and here was a Zionist claiming 
the right of eminent domain to turn their world upside down. 
“They were very wroth,” says Nehemiah. First they tried infiltra- 
tion and ran the gamut of usual devices from ridicule and contempt 
through blackmail and threats of assassination. When all these 
failed to bring down their man, Sanballat insisted upon having a 
conference at Ono to show cause why the project should not be 
abandoned. 

Of course Sanballat and his men could not reveal their true 
motives. So they spoke to Nehemiah in the language of the Crisis- 
critics and began to talk about the geometry of the Eschaton: 
“What are these feeble Jews doing? Will they revive the stones 
out of the heaps of rubbish?” And Tobiah was ready with the an- 
swer: “If a fox go up he shall break down their stone wall;’ while 
Gashmu clinched the matter with the hoary dictum: “You must not 
mix religion with politics; if you do you will only cause men to 
mistake your asymptotic wall for the Absolute. Let the Church be 
the Church.” 

Thus stated, the argument was calculated to cut the nerve of 
the very elect. But instead of coming down, Nehemiah prayed to 
his God: “for they have provoked thee to anger before the build- 
ers.” Then he sent word to these jackals in perfectionists’ clothing: 
“T am doing a great work’”—it may not be perfect, but at least 
it is better than a quonset. “I am doing a great work’—call it 
pride if you will, and slander it as a rebellious interference of 
religion with politics, but I am building a Kingdom. ‘Why should 
the work cease, whilst I leave it and come down to you?” He re- 
fused to talk himself into a crisis at a conference called to prevent 
the catastrophe. 

When Sanballat begins to speak with the tongues of absolutes 
and of angels it is time for realists to reéxamine the Crisis the- 
ology and put their sermons in language that will neither discour- 
age the builders nor give aid and comfort to those who have no 
reason to be sorry that men are not perfect. The heart of the 
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Crisis-critics is really with Nehemiah who speaks the language of 
edification; for despite their philosophy they are at work with him 
six days of the week, even though they expect the future to be as 
dark as the present. But then on the Sabbath they preach sermons 
at Ono that play in the hands of Sanballat and Company. 

This does not mean that the prophet should cease to keep men 
humble and dissatisfied with things as they are. It will always be 
his duty to see that men do not mistake a quonset for a temple or 
the U.N. for the New Jerusalem. But their-function will also be 
to comfort the afflicted as well as to afflict the comfortable. Ser- 
mons against the latter are the easiest of all sermons to preach, but 
just now the need for the comfortable word of faith and hope and 
love is the greatest need in the world. 

Deep in their hearts most men know all too well that they are 
sinners. They have long since found out that life “confronts” and 
“encounters” them with demands for decisions more perilous for 
wrong answers than the riddle of the Sphinx. All men have their 
fears, most men know that the trouble lies in themselves as well 
as in others, and more and more they are coming to see that it is 
Christ or chaos as the preachers forewarn. But fear may stampede 
the nations and precipitate the disaster it fears. Warnings repeated 
to weariness make ears dull of hearing, and terrors to come may 
cause men to rebel instead of repent. When history is plotted as a 
function of inevitable, progressive frustration, the crisis-points 
determine a steep line of descent through the negative quadrant of 
a fragmentary existence. Where all things are called crises, crisis 
becomes normal and the homiletical effect is lost in the repetitious 
monotony of the crisis vocabulary. Too much talk about our crisis, 
as if history had never encountered its equal, may lead us to a fall 
before the identical pride which is said to beset the believers in 
progress who presume to build the Kingdom of God on earth. Only 
in this case it will be pride in reverse. The satisfaction of reverent, 
dependent codperation with God is, if we choose to call it pride, at 
least a pride that edifies. 

If fears were gospels that could redeem us, we should expect 
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the multiplication of forebodings in the world of post-War II to 
make the assurance of. salvation doubly sure. But the continuing 
fear of the future is leading to a startling repetition of the follies 
that a war-weary world called normalcy in the calamitous decades 
of the twenties and thirties. Not one of the nations has yet had the 
courage to repent enough to assure us that the same thing may not 
be happening again. The very magnitude of our troubles has led 
multitudes to curse God, to deny his existence, or, worst of all, to 
believe there is a God while leaving him out of account. As far as 
the prevention of war is concerned the “realist’s” theology has been 
no more successful than the “liberal,” and neither a naive nor a 
sophisticated pessimism is a constructive substitute for an equally 
naive or irresponsible optimism. 

The use of the verbs “to encounter” and “confront” suggests 
an underlying assumption that comes perilously close to cynicism. 
These words breathe hostility and imply that in order to get men 
to love him, God must first threaten and thoroughly frighten them. 
This reverses the order in the Gospel of John (cf. 3:16), according 
to which God’s approach to the sinner is love, gentle, persistent, 
healing, creative, casting shadows only where men in their igno- 
rance fail to apprehend the light, or in their wilfulness try to put it 
out. The light does expose the sinner and it reveals the defects of 
the building: Sanballat and his fellow schemers were a bad lot, and 
Nehemiah did not escape the defects of his virtues in the form of 
intolerance and inability to help his opponents face the difficulties 
which his project was creating for them. But to rebuke and expose 
is the incidental, not the principal function of light. In Christ the 
light of God’s love is present to save Sanballat as well as Nehemiah. 

What humanity needs to be shown is how to level the Valleys 
of crisis and prevent the erosion of new ones. The call is for ar- 
chitects and engineers, contractors and willing taxpayers, all with 
a venturesome faith that the highway for God can be built, and 
the desert be made to blossom as the rose. These are the heroes who 
believe not only in God’s power to redeem individuals but in his 
purpose to redeem history as an integral part of the Eschaton. 
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They venture to believe that the roses that bloom on the field of 
history are more than a sign from Eden-in-Eschaton, that the 
flowers and the field are part of the being of God, at least as mean- 
ingful to him as they are to the men of earth. They know that God 
working in history has not yet removed the contradictions in human 
life. But that little word ‘‘yet’’ marks the difference between them 
and the realists who believe that what has been, and is now, must 
continue to the end of time. They remind the pessimist that his 
assertion that the Kingdom of God cannot be established in history 
is a statement, not of his knowledge, but of his faith—in a negative 
outcome. They believe that the Kingdom will come on earth as it 
is in heaven, and that too is not knowledge but faith—in a positive 
outcome. Their faith makes them as strong as the realist to bear all 
present and future evils and fragmentations, while it goes beyond 
realism to believe in a future within history that will be free from 
them. They take their stand with Paul who said, “Love edifieth,” 
and apply it to history. Theirs is a God of love and of him they 
can say: “For of him, and through him, and unto him, are all 
things,” believing that “all things” include history as well as the 
Eschaton. In that faith they deliberately take the risk of being 
called “naive.” 

The theology of the Eschaton, rooted in a philosophy of “real- 
ism” and expressed in the force-words of eschatological physics, 
aspires to become the theology for American Protestantism. It ap- 
peals to the mood of uncertainty and despair, and where that mood 
is not present the realists seek to create it as the necessary precon- 
dition for acceptance of its gospel. It comes strongly recommended 
to Americans by the older churches abroad which gladly accept 
from America what they class as “material” aid, while trembling 
for the spirit that gave it, lest that spirit be nothing but the prideful 
activism of a shallow optimistic theology. Like the accuser of Job 
they raise the cynical question whether that optimism would exist 
if the churches in this country had really to suffer or whether it 
would wither away in disillusionment because its supporting the- 
ology is not rooted in what they call reality. 
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Here an old Rabbinical maxim reminds American Christians 
not to judge others until they have come into their place. It is one 
thing to formulate a theology in clear weather and quite another 
to vindicate it by faith when shipwrecked with Paul at Malta. All 
that the Christian in easier circumstances can do is to pray that, 
whatever the subsequent temptation, his faith may not fail, and 
that his God may vindicate his earlier optimism. He must be pre- 
pared for setbacks, and temporary failures and the long drawn 
agony on the Cross of hopes deferred, and he must be willing to 
use “disillusionment” as material for patience, without bitterness 
and without complaint. All the while he will believe that it is pes- 
simism and not optimism that is shallow and out of key with 
reality, and he will not be surprised to find the same realists who 
now repent of their youthful optimism disillusioned of their present 
disillusionment. He knows that it is possible to be so obsessed with 
extremes as not to see the middle of the road even when crossing 
from one side to the other. 

Before accepting this theology of realism as final, we need to 
see what can be done with an alternative approach which begins by 
pleading and demonstrating instead of “confronting” and “en- 
countering.” Between these two approaches there is a subtle moral 
and psychological difference that goes straight to the heart of the 
Christian gospel. If God is love, if in the eternal flow of his being 
the Cross is always central, we need to choose words consistent 
with that centrality, keeping condemnation proceedings and the 
work of the demolition squad strictly in their place as only inci- 
dental to construction. Five minutes of a sermon are enough for 
the latter. Descriptive preaching is without lifting power unless it 
spends more time with what ought to be than with what is, and 
still more on how to get from here to there. 

Crisis theology does not speak the whole truth, and not all 
that it says is true. Its recitals of the reasons and advisability for 
despair bulk so large and are so monotonous, so like taking owls to 
Athens, that one is tempted to suggest a moratorium. This, how- 
ever, would be too much to ask, for it would be just as unbalanced 
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on the other side. But it is not too much to expect the advocates of 
a gospel of Crisis to admit that what they have to say about the 
Eschaton and its relation to history is not their knowledge but their 
faith, which in turn is rooted in their experience and their phi- 
losophy of life. When they say that to the end of time history will 
be full of evil contradictions marching step by step with the ad- 
vance of the good, they are making a prediction which is just as 
much an hypothesis of faith as the expectation that the Kingdom 
of God can and will be established on earth.-When faith is con- 
ceived as a bridge across the Paradox, we need to examine the 
premises to see whether the problems of existence have to be posed 
in terms of either-or to the exclusion of both-and. Before crossing 
the bridge we have to be sure that it is not suspended on air, and 
that it is strong enough for the traffic of history and wide enough 
to accommodate ail the facts. We have a right to expect the Crisis 
theology not to force the facts of history into its concept of dis- 
parity and discontinuity between this world and the Eschaton if 
they can be explained equally well or better on another hypothesis. 
The need for vigilance is all the greater when the philosophy and 
the vocabulary of Crisis infiltrate our best commentaries on the 
Gospels and claim to represent the mind of Christ, and when the 
proposed retreat from the twentieth century gets caught in re- 
surgent Gnosticism. 

Of this we may be sure: it is not reasonable to trust God to 
save us “beyond history” while expecting a Demonic Element in 
Existence to thwart him within history. Sooner or later this phi- 
losophy of continuing frustration will cut the nerve of the builders 
and drug them with content to live in a quonset while waiting at 
the airport for the plane that will take them beyond history; and 
the realists will have unwillingly made medicine for the atheists. 
The Latin “deus absconditus” expresses a truth, but not the whole 
truth about God. It is all too likely to be mistranslated and give us 
an absconded God, forgotten in proportion as he is hidden.. When 
Sanballat appeals to the Absent Absolute to maintain the status 
quo, the caravan of the builders will move on, leaving the dogs to 
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bark in the flea-ridden streets of Quonsetia; for God himself is 
present as the Spirit of the Builders to convert history into his 
Kingdom of Love. Only a faith that can remove mountains can 
believe that, and the one valid reason for the maintenance of reli- 
gion and for the call of teachers of religion is to create that faith 
in others by demonstrating it in themselves. This requires a confi- 
dent expectation that God will redeem history along with the 
human beings who make it and have to live a part of their eternal 
existence within it. “Therefore we his servants will arise and 
build” (Neh. 2:20). 


CAN THERE BE LOCAL COOPERATION 
WITH ROMAN CATHOLICISM? 


BENJAMIN LOTZ 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


& hebecdaore seems to be an increasing number of spheres of activity 
where Christian ecclesiastical organizations find it desirable if 
not even necessary to cooperate in common endeavors. This desire 
is by no means uniformly realized, for its realization varies with 
different localities and is conditioned by the customs, polity, and 
traditions of various communions. The cause of this is quite ap- 
parent. 

Church government with its varying demands for agreement 
in doctrine as well as liturgical traditions can be deterrents or in- 
centives for closer ecclesiastical cooperation. In fact, this coopera- 
tion, where honest and mutually satisfactory, may perhaps lead 
ultimately to organic union. This seems to be increasingly true 
among Protestants, particularly among denominations that stem 
from the same parental branch. 

All of this, even if it has been stated by way of contrast, raises 
the question concerning the degree of cooperation that can possibly 
be expected from the Roman Catholic Church. For Roman Catholi- 
cism is a religious force that dare not be ignored in American life. 
Whether we will it or not, there are reciprocal influences, re- 
actions, and the interplay of mutual tendencies in the onward flow 
of the two great streams of ecclesiastical life which comprise 
American Christianity. 

This study is limited, however, to questions of ecclesiastical 
cooperation in local situations. In other words, it is our intention 
to examine those problems and possibilities that the average Prot- 
estant clergyman faces in the community where he works when 
he comes in contact with the Roman Catholic Church. This seems 
a particularly desirable procedure, for the hope occasionally is ex- 
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pressed that ecclesiastical life on the congregational level solves 
problems that Roman Catholic and Protestant hierarchies would 
not even dare to touch! 

At the outset it can almost be assumed that the attitudes of 
Roman Catholicism ought to be known rather generally by the 
average Protestant clergyman, even by one otherwise little in- 
terested in theological symbolics. It is true that the average Prot- 
estant clergyman may not understand the evolution of Roman 
Catholic dogma or certain philosophical subtleties which are used 
in the formulation of that dogma. In fact, he may only know the 
genius of Roman Catholic theology from more or less casual con- 
tacts in very practical matters. Yet in these practical aspects, the 
ways of Roman Catholics are quite revealing. 

Perhaps an ex-parishioner has come to the parsonage seeking 
a certificate of his baptism. The pastor is asked to search the parish 
record and to furnish the young man a transcript of it. Without it, 
he can not contract a marriage valid in the eyes of Holy Church 
unless he be conditionally baptized. To the average Protestant, this 
would seem tantamount to re-Baptism. 

From time to time the average Protestant clergyman experi- 
ences losses from his membership through “conversions” to the 
Roman Church. This comes to him frequently as rumor, and he 
finds it extremely difficult at times to substantiate what he hears. 
He feels that common courtesy and ordinary professional ethics 
would demand some sort of notification to him by the Roman priest 
who has received these parishioners into the Roman Church. This 
notification is not forthcoming! 

Gradually even the most theologically naive clergyman will 
learn that there is a doctrinal basis for all of this, and that doctrine 
is reflected in the practical activity of the Roman Church. This doc- 
trine which is fundamental and basic is the unmistakable teaching 
of the Roman Church that the pope, the bishop of Rome, is Christ’s 
vicar upon earth. To him as the successor of St. Peter, the prince 
of the apostles, belong obedience, allegiance, and homage. 

To him, however, no Protestant—clergyman or layman—can 
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give this obedience, allegiance, and homage. For that reason, and 
that reason only, neither the pope, nor his bishops, nor his priests, 
nor his faithful people can recognize any Protestant save as an 
heretic. And this heretic is outside the pale of Holy Church and, 
perhaps, even outside the possibility of eternal salvation. 

The Roman Church is an authoritarian church, and authority 
in this church is lodged primarily in the Roman pontiff. And to 
him, in the words of the Vatican Council, all members of the 
church, “both pastors and faithful of whatsoever rite or dignity, 
both pastors and faithful, individually and collectively, are bound 
by the duty of hierarchic subordination and true obedience not 
merely in matters of faith and morals, but also in those which per- 
tain to the discipline and government of the Church throughout 
the world.”* 

In no forseeable future is it likely that any number of Protes- 
tant Christians will render this obedience to the Roman pope. On 
the other hand, it is not likely that the Roman Church will modify 
this position, for any considerable modification of this position 
could not be accomplished without a subsequent loss of face. This 
position has been expressed too frequently by the Roman Church 
for it to be otherwise. 

This and other like statements ought to make it clear that 
there is only one way in which unity can be achieved with the 
Roman Church. It can never come about through conferences with 
the “erring” brethren or in any organization whose purpose is rec- 
onciliation. It can only come through submission and obedience. 
And this conviction of the Roman Church is at the basis of every 
kind of practical cooperation, whether it is on the congregational 
level or in phases of cooperation which are of national or interna- 
tional scope. 

With these preliminary facts in mind, we are ready to treat 
the matter from a practical point of view. Perhaps it can be seen 
in better focus if the American scene is viewed. In the United 


1 John La Forge, S.J., Religion and our Divided Denominations (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1945), pp. 30-31. 
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States, conditions are quite different from those in many European 
countries where.great blocks of the population are nominal mem- 
bers of one or another confession which is supported by public 
taxation. In the past, at least, there has been considerable state con- 
trol of the churches. In the United States this is quite different. 
There are hardly any communities where the Roman Catholic 
Church comprises the whole population. Rather there are many 
communities where the Roman Church is in a decided minority 
and other communities where it is only a small majority. All these 
facts alter the situation considerably. 

In communities in which Roman Catholics are in the minority, 
Protestants and Catholics meet constantly in social and business 
relationships. With the advent of the service clubs—unlike many 
of the secret societies which Roman Catholics were not permitted 
to join—Roman Catholic laity and clergy associate with Jews, Uni- 
tarians, Mormons, and Protestants on an equal basis. It might also 
be possible that in certain communities, particularly where the 
Roman Catholic Church is in a decided minority, the priest—if he 
is of a friendly nature—will participate freely in many civic af- 
fairs. He will assist in Boy Scout work, community chest appeals, 
and, if he is a music lover, in community concerts. Apparently the 
bishop, tacitly at least, grants many priests in these communities 
considerable leeway in such matters. 

It is an interesting fact that Roman Catholic educational in- 
stitutions send representatives to participate in inaugural programs 
and anniversaries of colleges and universities connected with Prot- 
estant churches. If the explanation for this were sought, the pro- 
cedure would be defended on the grounds that these are academic 
functions. Rather recently Villanova College sent a representative 
to the installation of a chaplain in a Lutheran college. It was indi- 
cated upon questioning of one who ought to have been well in- 
formed on such matters that, had the exact nature of the installa- 
tion been known, the ordinary of the diocese might have forbidden 
participation on the part of Roman Catholics. 

It is generally known that it is within the practice of the 
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Roman Church to permit its faithful to attend services where the 
participation merely indicates proper respect. In this category 
would be attendance at funerals, weddings, baptisms, and the like. 
To act otherwise in such cases would be the occasion of public scan- 
dal and work harm for the church. 

There seems, however, to be a kind of inconsistency in these 
matters. A fellow pastor reports the following case. At the dis- 
cussion concerning wedding plans, doubt had been expressed con- 
cerning the “best man.”” A member of the Roman Church had been 
asked to serve in this capacity and had tentatively consented, pend- 
ing word from his priest whether he would be permitted to do it. 
The priest flatly refused to permit the young man to take part in 
this Protestant service. At the last minute, another had to be found 
to take his place.” 

From various parts of the country come various impressions 
and reactions. A clergyman in Wisconsin writes that “in this city 
the Roman Catholics began a systematic campaign against ‘Hi-Y’ 
and the Y. M. C. A. and demanded by letter that all parents of 
Roman Catholic High School boys take their sons out of these or- 
ganizations.” Tacitly, at least, permission seems to be granted to 
Roman Catholics elsewhere to participate freely in these and simi- 
lar organizations. 

In order to elicit further information, a questionnaire was sent 
to various centers of population throughout the United States and 
Canada. Naturally, a generalization drawn from these answers 
would be extremely dangerous, though certain points of interest 
were noted. It was evident that in communities where the Roman 
Catholic Church is in the minority, cooperation was likely to be 
more prevalent. A clergyman from a small mining town in eastern 
Pennsylvania writes that, except for the town in which he lives, 
all other communities are predominantly Roman Catholic. One of 
the things that has impressed him with much interest is the manner 
in which the Roman Catholic hierarchy chooses personalities for 


2 For obvious reasons names of persons and places are generally omitted here and 
in other incidents cited. 
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assignment to localities. The priest for the town in which he lives 
seems undoubtedly to have been chosen for his willingness to co- 
operate in externis. His relationships with the priest, which have 
always been of a most friendly nature, have given him opportunity 
to discuss such issues as released time and the aims and objectives 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and he has noted that there has 
been fullest cooperation with the Roman Catholic priest in Boy 
Scout work. 

A Lutheran clergyman, formerly a resident of Virginia, wrote 
that in a certain town in that state the younger clergymen organ- 
ized a clergy club. A Roman priest was one of the organizers. The 
Roman priests attended regularly. ‘Very reluctantly,” he writes, 
“they said ‘grace’ before the meal when invited. In the discussion 
of theological questions, these priests were almost altogether silent. 
They never participated on the basis of equality, but by their silence 
gave the impression of superiority and forbearance.” 

The response that my questionnaire received in the Canadian 
province of Quebec was quite different. Canon law can at any time 
annul the civil laws. It is constantly being done, I was told, in 
clandestine annulments. In regard to the question concerning the 
influence of the Roman Church among those in the armed services, 
the following sentence seems significant. “Here in Canada one 
Protestant chaplain supplies a thousand men, but one Roman 
Catholic supplies only five hundred men. Service men claim that 
Roman Catholic padres can usually get what Protestant padres 
cannot.” 

Another question on the questionnaire was whether Roman 
Catholics usually desire support from the community generally for 
card parties, dances, bingo parties, and the like. The correspondent 
from Quebec strangely enough answered in the negative. Among 
a score of clergymen who gave definite answers to this question, 
thirteen answered in the affirmative and seven in the negative. One 
clergyman, remembering the place of his former pastorate, an- 
swered in this fashion: “Not noticeably here, but Jersey City— 
wow!” 
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Occasionally there are recorded rather pronounced cases of 
cooperation, but generally it seems that this desire for cooperation 
arises among the Protestants rather than among the Roman Cath- 
olics. They seem the first to seek it and seem to instigate all move- 
ments that look toward cooperation, even in externis. Even when 
social courtesies are extended, it seems that this is done in a kind 
of “American spirit,” as a reflection of democracy, rather than on 
the basis of men working together jointly for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

A fellow clergyman in Chicago apie on the basis of a 
conversation with a Roman Catholic priest, that in thirty or fifty 
years greater cooperation will be experienced with American-born 
Roman Catholic clergy. Then he added this sentence: “And as in 
our own case, their lay people are ahead of the clergy.” The exact 
opposite opinion is also expressed. A friend of mine who attends 
an inter-faith group asserts that Roman Catholic laymen, perhaps 
in a cruder or less exact fashion, merely repeat the opinions of the 
clergy. 

From a practical point of view it is well to give some con- 
sideration to the work of Roman Catholic chaplains. Many service 
men have returned with definite ideas concerning the work of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In some cases the ministry of the chaplain 
has been such that there have been “conversions” to the Roman 
Church. Protestant chaplains have remarked that in the office of 
the Roman Catholic chaplain many service men were often seen, 
waiting for religious instruction. Naturally they had come to ful- 
fill the minimum requirement as a preparation for marriage. 

It is generally asserted that Roman Catholic chaplains are 
quite friendly, not puritanical, and do their job in a satisfactory 
fashion. This, of course, is the layman’s view and it is apt to be 
quite superficial. Being celibate, these priests seem to have less con- 
cern for personal safety than other clergymen who are married. 
From New England a clergyman writes to me: “Several young men 
have spoken of the ‘better quality’ of Catholic chaplains. My 
brother had high praise for a Roman Catholic chaplain at a Rhode 
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Island base and little to say for the Protestant (Episcopal) chap- 
lain there. I hesitate to draw a flat conclusion from partial evidence 
such as this, but the same story is told too often for comfort. 
Occasionally I hear of Roman Catholic influence upon Protestants, 
but more generally the opinion that the Roman Catholic chaplains 
did a good job as chaplains rather than specifically as priests.” 

An Indiana Lutheran indicates a similar reaction. “The ‘ubiq- 
uity’ of Roman Catholic chaplains and their reputation as ‘regu- 
lar’ fellows has seemingly impressed men in the service with the 
strength of the Roman Church. While in some respects admiration 
for the Roman Church was kindled, in some other cases the utmost 
contempt has been expressed, especially concerning ceremonies and 
superstitions witnessed in Italy and in the Philippines.” 

Lest any one be too easily carried away by reports of unusual 
Roman Catholic cooperation among those in the armed services, of 
Roman Catholic chaplains administering the last rites to men dy- 
ing, and of assisting in every way possible, the following quotation 
will have a sobering effect. It is taken from “Answers to Ques- 
tions” in the March, 1944, issue of The Homiuletical and Pastoral 
Review.* It has the following heading: War Chaplain and Com- 
munication im Divinis. 

Question: In view of my office as the Catholic Army Chaplain at a sta- 
tion having a large hospital, I am very often asked to notify the Protestant 
Chaplain of the serious illness of a patient. I have in the past merely told the 
Protestant Chaplain to call the hospital. Is this the best manner of handling 
this situation? Am I ever permitted to tell the Protestant Chaplain that a sick 
person wants to see him? 

CAPELLANUS CASTRENSIS 

Answer: First of all, it is never lawful to call a Protestant minister to 
administer the helps of his religion, because this is to request an action for- 
mally illicit. Moreover, for those who find themselves in this position regularly 
(viz., that their work is liable to make them the recipient of such a request) 
should make this fact known. 

An Army Chaplain’s position, however, is somewhat different, because 
besides his priestly office he also has military official duties to perform, which 
are either directly or indirectly related to the religious obligations and prac- 


3 Published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York; pp. 447-448, 
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tices of the men with whom he works. In general, then, when a request is 
made such as that proposed in the question, he should strive to handle it in- 
directly (by a messenger, etc., who belongs to the same religious group). But 
if this were not possible, then for grave reasons, such as avoiding the enmity 
which would be present towards the Church, as well as the consequences which 
might follow from the failure to perform the duties of his office, it would be 
permitted to tell the Protestant Chaplain that one of the patients wished to see 
him (cfr. Noldin, Vol. II, 122, e.). When the calling of a minister of a false 
religion is an act of duty or even of civility, it is hard for it to be anything else 
than justified material cooperation in that which is objectively wrong. 
Josrpu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


This more rigid attitude is backed by the canons of the Roman 
Church, the encyclicals of the pope, the writings of approved the- 
ologians, or the decrees of bishops. Until there is a change in the 
official attitude or even a willingness on the part of the Roman 
hierarchy to place a more charitable construction on ecclesiastical 
dogma, there is little hope for any kind of real cooperation even im 
externis. This is particularly true when the approach comes not 
from civil authorities but from Protestant clergymen. 

There seems to be neither desire nor willingness on the part 
of the Roman Church to seek this cooperation except in cases of 
self-interest or to avoid enmity on the part of the non-Catholic 
world. Even in so-called conferences for better understanding, a 
correspondent writes that he and a Roman Catholic priest agreed 
that they had not met on common grounds, that the meeting. had 
not been intellectually honest, and that it was, after all, just “win- 
dow dressing.” 

In conclusion, that it may not seem that too much space has 
been given to the opinions of my nameless correspondents, the fol- 
lowing letter which was given over the signature of the chancellor 
of the archdiocese of Cincinnati relative to interfaith meetings 
ought further to confirm the experiences of Protestants who since 
the Reformation feel that there is not much more than a kind of 
truce possible between two warring armies under the banner of the 
cross. For while all Christians dare not forget the importance and 
necessity of the mandate of charity carried out in the fullest spirit 
of Christ, there ought not be raised any false optimism. Dealing 
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with Rome calls for realism, tempered to be sure with charity, but 
with a Christian charity that is ever wary in its warfare for the 
truth. 


1. Catholics should not participate in conferences with those of other 
faiths under the auspices of religion. Debates and conferences, especially of 
a public character, with those who are not members of the Catholic faith are 
forbidden by Pontifical law. They should not be held without the permission 
of the Holy See. Only in case of urgency may the Bishop of a diocese act. 
The Catholic Church teaches that only God can impose upon the world an 
organized religion; that Christ, truly God, gave us this divinely organized 
religion in the Catholic Church, which is the only custodian of His teachings. 
Persons of other faiths, or of no religious belief, who do not accept the Divin- 
ity of Christ and of His divinely organized religion, should know this position 
of the Catholic Church; otherwise they will misunderstand and misinterpret 
the words and actions of Catholics. The Church never wishes to conceal any- 
thing of her teachings. 

2. It would be well for all men of good will who have sincere religious 
convictions believing in a personal Omnipotent God and accepting the su- 
premacy of the moral law in civic and social life to promote these two truths. 

3. Catholics will gladly meet with citizens of all faiths in our community 
under the auspices of civil authority. We, as a body of Catholics, wish to make 
contacts with all our fellow citizens. We are anxious to promote good will; 
we wholeheartedly condemn bigotry in every form, as well as every evidence 
of hostility shown to individuals or groups because of race, or color, or reli- 
gion. In a word, we stand for the dignity of every human person which bears 
the impress of God, its Creator. 

4. Catholics should not participate in any public presentation with mem- 
bers of other faiths under the auspices of religion. The Catholic Church can- 
not give the impression that one religion is as good as another or that she 
must strive with those of other faiths for a common denominator in religion. 
This attempt would give the faithful the impression that basically and essen- 
tially different religions are the same. 

5. Catholics as individuals who are well informed in their faith are free 
to be members of a joint conference, provided there is no official recognition 
given to this conference by other faiths. When action is taken as a result of 
such a conference it must be independent action on the part of Catholics. 

6. Social and civic organizations which wish to promote the acceptance 
of a personal Omnipotent God and the supremacy of the moral law in civic 
and social life can count on the cooperation of our Catholic people in joint 
actions.* 


4 The Jurist, Vol. V, No. 2, April, 1945. 


THE PLACE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THEOLOGY 


CHARLES M. COOPER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


i THE theological curriculum, at least in catalog announcements 
of faculties’ offerings, the Old Testament is usually given first 
place. This, of course, is a mere formality. But in the practice of 
theological education it is also evidence that the Old Testament is 
venerated as the prior half, or, more accurately, prior three-fourths, 
of Holy Scripture, and that Biblical studies constitute the basic 
field of theological discipline. The traditional view has been that 
all the other branches of theological study stem from the Biblical. 
The Reformers themselves took this position. A restatement of this 
view some ten years ago issued in a call for “a Bible-centered 
curriculum.’” 

But in this position, do not the Scriptures threaten the church 
with a kind of Biblicism which is un-evangelical and un-Lutheran? 
The attention of Lutherans has more recently been well called to 
the conflicting claims of historic types of Christianity with regard 
to the proper seat of authority, both churchly authority and the- 
ological.* It has been suggested that the truly Lutheran view will 
keep in balance the organically related trio of Spirit, Bible, and 
Church without separate appeal to any one of these as against the 
others. If this wise suggestion be heeded, what really becomes the 
place of the Bible in the theological curriculum? The question as 
to the place of the Old Testament must await answer to this. It will 
then be our further aim to discuss the fundamental task which con- 
fronts the teacher of Old Testament Theology when it is given its 
proper place. 


1 “A New Strategy for Theological Education,” by A. R. Wentz, in Christian Edu- 
cation, XX (1937), 291-318. 

2 “The Seat of Authority,” by E. H. Wahlstrom, in The Augustana Quarterly, XX 
(1941), 306-312. 
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I 


That which the living God has Himself spoken, which He has 
led the Bible writers to record, and which He in his church pro- 
claims is of course, in our Lutheran conception of the Word of 
God, the Gospel. Its proclamation originally created the church, in 
which the Bible was in due time given canonical authority. As Lu- 
therans we thus account for the existence both of the church and 
of the Bible alike, and even of the incarnation itself, by God’s Gos- 
pel. For it was to fulfill the promises made to the Fathers, the 
Gospel preached aforetime in the Old Testament Scriptures, that 
Christ came. And it was that we might believe the Gospel that holy 
men of God, moved by the Holy Ghost, wrote the Bible. So also it 
was to preach the Gospel that the Church was built upon prophets 
and apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the head stone of the cor- 
ner. Without Gospel proclamation there is no living church, nor 
saving Word of God, nor witnessing of the Holy Ghost. 

We may therefore properly ask, in pursuance of Professor 
Wahlstrom’s valuable study, whether the real seat of Christian 
authority does not lie in that one thing in which the Word of the 
living God, its record in the Holy Scriptures, and its creation of 
the Christian church all unite? And that is the Gospel. Its authority, 
as God’s own living testimony to Christ, is alone a real authority, 
independent of any other factor. For wherever the Gospel is 
preached, the faith it evokes establishes the church. Even if the 
Gospel be preached without a Bible, as Christ and the apostles 
preached it at times,’ the record of such preaching becomes the 
church’s Bible. And if any man speak as the oracles of God, the 
Holy Spirit accompanies the Word. The Gospel’s authority, so 
real, then, as effectively to bring God to men, as well as to establish 
the church and create the Bible, is also a truly spiritual authority. 
It is a religious and not a legal, and a divine and not merely human, 
authority. The Gospel has itself vitalized such portions of its own 
content as have been comprehended and then severally represented 


3 Of course, they usually took Old Testament passages as their texts. But this is not 
formally the case in much of our Lord’s teaching. And consider St. Paul in Acts 19. 
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by the several communions of Christendom with their differing 
emphases on church organization, or Biblical teaching, or free ex- 
pression of the Spirit. Surely, each one of these different emphases 
has weight with Christians, not of itself, but by reason of what- 
ever Gospel element each has been able to conserve. The Church 
of Rome is not based merely on men’s superstitious acknowledg- 
ment of papal claims; nor fundamentalism among Protestants 
wholly upon their logical adherence to the sound form of words; 
nor the sects simply upon men’s surrender to their own enthusiasm. 
In following these devious ways of Christian faith and life, men 
have somehow, at least partially, headed the sole, true authority of 
the Gospel. 

Now, where ought our Evangelical Lutheran conception of 
the Gospel locate the Bible in theological education? Biblical record, 
church tradition, and religious fervor, at their best, are all of them 
products of the Gospel. The Bible, therefore, is not properly the 
center of an Evangelical Lutheran theology. It is rather the first 
of three proper objects of theological investigation, of which the 
other two are the church and the spiritual life of Christian men. 
Each one of these derives its being from the true center of them 
all, the Gospel. Thus we search the Scriptures, we scrutinize, criti- 
cize, emend, interpret, use, and misuse them. In more devotional 
language, we hear, learn, mark, read, and inwardly digest them. 
But we do not exactly believe in them. No more do we believe in 
the church, or in our own spiritual experience. Rather, we believe 
in Christ and in His Gospel, which is the true and living center of 
Bible, church and life. 

As an object of theological study, then, Christ’s church, its 
history, doctrine, and worship, has an equal, even though chrono- 
logically secondary, place with the Bible. And so has also the mani- 
fold functioning of the Spirit of Christ in the thought, emotions, 
growth, conduct, and character of Christian men. Although we 
acknowledge the vital relation in which our faith stands to Scrip- 
ture, church, and the operations of the Holy Ghost, yet we confess 
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faith in God alone, and not in the Bible, the church, or the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

Like Caesar’s Gaul, then, the whole field of theological study 
is divided in three parts: the Bible (both Old and New Testament 
history, literature, and theology—including the Apocrypha) ; the 
church (its history, doctrine, and worship) ; and the cure of souls 
by the application of the Spirit’s manifold gifts of grace (preach- 
ing, teaching, healing, administration, and so on). But in all this 
the Bible is no more the proper center than is the work of the minis- 
try, or human personality, or Dogmatics, or Education, or any 
other concern or discipline of the theologians. The central place 
belongs to something prior to all these: both logically and geneti- 
cally prior. And this is the Gospel message, the Word of the living 
God. In relation to this center the Bible, however, comes first. 


II 


The New Testament, as Professor Wahlstrom has rightly 
pointed out,* is itself the product of a church already half a century 
on its way in history. Indeed, it became a portion of that church’s 
canonical Scriptures only after another century of its history had 
passed. But already in the apostolic church the Old Testament is 
“Holy Scripture’! So a part of the Bible preceded and a part fol- 
lowed the rise of the church. And the prior part was itself the 
product of the Jewish church. In turn, the Old Testament church 
was, in the first instance, the result of the proto-evangel to which 
St. Paul refers in both Romans 1 and Galatians 3 as “the Gospel 
preached aforetime.” The Old Testament’s authority as Holy 
Scripture derives, just as the authority of the church and even the 
authority of the New Testament, from its connection with the 
Gospel. 

This connection is clearly less immediate than the New Testa- 
ment’s. But it is quite like the historical church’s. For the church 
also both created the New Testament Scriptures and was itself cre- 


4 Op. cit., p. 308. 
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ated by the Gospel’s proclamation. In the first two Christian cen- 
turies the church produced and accredited these documents. Yet in 
all its history it has been ruled and judged by them and the Old 
Testament as its canonical Scriptures. The Old Testament, then, 
and Christian history are exactly analogous fields in their relation 
to the Gospel, each one step removed from the primacy of the New 
Testament. Christ and His Gospel are most truly set forth in the 
New Testament’s apostolic testimony. But He is also seen of ‘his 
saints in the Old Testament’s prophetic testimony—to Abraham’s 
and his family’s joy, for David’s and his kingdom’s devout ad- 
miration. Even so, through the Christian centuries Christ is known 
by the Spirit’s testimony and loved by all his saints through all ages 
of His rule in His believers’ hearts. 

In this construction, the Old Testament requires, above all, 
historical consideration. Its content is matter for historical study, 
even as are the records of the church’s faith and life. As a the- 
ological discipline, the study of the Old Testament is not so much 
the appreciation and criticism of a body of literature, as it is the 
historical investigation of the stream of divine revelation. This 
must be traced from its first beginnings in the highlands of Canaan 
to the emptying of itself and all its tributary streams into the Gos- 
pel ocean of God’s love. In Church History that mighty sea may 
then be further charted and sailed through by study of the church’s 
onward and outward voyaging to the present time. There is 
this difference, however. In the Old Testament we are following 
streams which rise from the soil and flow together to meet the flood 
tide of the Gospel. But in Christian history we sail in a vessel upon 
that sea of which the Old Testament has now itself become a part. 
So the Old Testament has an aspect, as Scripture, in which Chris- 
tian history, after the apostolic age, does not share. This brings 
the Old Testament closer to the status of the New Testament. But 
essentially the Old Testament and Church History are quite alike. 
Each has its external interest in a portion of humanity redeemed 
by divine grace. Old Testament Theology and the History of Doc- 
trine are the innermost interests of these two departments of study. 
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Each is in its place subordinate to the New Testament. The one is 
a preliminary and incomplete phase of the Gospel, the other, a 
continuing and unfinished phase. Each draws its real interest and 
spiritual value from the Gospel—of which, however, the New Tes- 
tament is the primary record. 

This interpretation may serve, it is hoped, to guide our com- 
mon Lutheran consciousness of the Gospel’s primacy so as to avoid 
the pitfalls of literalistic Biblicism as well as those of popery and 
sectarianism. But it should also help to strengthen scholarly efforts 
in Old Testament Theology (and also Christian history) against 
indifferent if not irreligious secularism. Biblical scholarship per- 
tains to the theologian as well as the philologian, to the professor 
in the seminary as well as in the university. The Old Testament is 
for us no Jewish Scripture. It is no mere ancient, oriental litera- 
ture. It is, like our own church’s history or liturgy, a part of our- 
selves, our faith, our life in God.* Among the theological depart- 
ments the proper place of Old Testament Theology in all its 
branches is after the New Testament. Next after the system of 
Christian doctrine drawn from the Scriptures for Dogmatics, 
Church History will then stand in a place analogous to that of the 
Old Testament. But in this list of the fundamental, academic disci- 
plines, the New Testament ranks first, the Old Testament, second.*® 


Ill 


We have seen that as a theological discipline the Old Testa- 
ment field has an historical content. It unfolds a panorama of more 
than twelve centuries of known, documented history as a back- 
drop to the several decades of New Testament revelation. Those 
ages of the Hebrew past must be evaluated, their records critically 
scanned, their contributions toward New Testament truth weighed. 
More than an enthusiasm for Israel’s literature, the theologian in 

5 Cf. N. H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the O.T. (London: The Epworth Press, 
1944), p. 13: “The Bible certainly is Literature . . . but its value for us does not lie 
here. It is the Word of God, and the Old Testament is an integral part of that Word.” 


6 This, quite uniquely, is the order of these departments as listed in the catalog of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia over most of the past twenty years. 
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this department needs a proper appreciation of its historical de- 
velopment and an understanding of its significance for the Chris- 
tian faith. This is the real field of Old Testament Theology. 

Now of course it must be as a theologian, with utilization of 
the special method and tool of theological science, that the Old 
Testament scholar works in this field.’ He must come to the Old 
Testament both as to a series of ancient documents to be critically 
investigated and as to Holy Scripture, in the expectation of hear- 
ing there the Word of God. This is no return to a pre-critical or- 
thodoxy. The divine word is to be recognized now, in this twentieth 
century, as having been spoken in and through Israel’s life situa- 
tions and faith situations: her history, literature, institutions, ideas, 
ideals, and Spirit-led personalities. Yet it is a divine Word as well 
as that which nineteenth century critics considered it, a reflection 
of men’s thinking and hoping and believing. It is at once above and 
within history ; producing events and personalities before becoming 
their product; inextricably human and divine—even as its incar- 
nation in our Lord’s Person is. In its most real sense the divine 
Word is the Gospel concerning God’s Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
But in a wider sense, and it is so that we find it in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is God’s self-revelatory expression throughout human his- 
tory,° seen and heard and known in the prophets’ hearts, although 
essentially something eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
mind of man ever conceived. The Old Testament is that Scripture 
in which the Holy Spirit bears prophetic witness to Christ and His 
Gospel. 

Neither our older orthodoxy nor more recent Biblical scholar- 
ship has done justice to this position. The former misunderstood 
the nature of prophecy and the actually human qualities of the 
Scriptures. The latter has generally misunderstood the Gospel as 
an objective Word of God, and the function of prophecy in bearing 


7 See “The Place of Scientific Method in Theology,” by W. H. Cooper, in The 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, XII (1939), 150-167, especially 166f. 

8 See the “Baltimore Declaration,” Minutes of the 11th Biennial Convention of the 
U.L.C.A., 1938, pp. 473-474. 
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its witness thereto.? Old Testament Theology is neither a part of 
Dogmatics nor of the general history of religions. The relation of 
the prophetic Scriptures to the Gospel’s fulfillment is not merely 
verbal or literary. The scope of Scripture, not its bare wording; 
books as wholes, rather than chosen texts; the sense in which they 
speak to the human heart because their authors so made them speak 
to their first hearers’ minds and consciences, not any hidden spirit- 
ual sense—these are the elements of a proper interpretation of the 
prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testament. They have been mis- 
understood by orthodox Lutheran dogmatists. 

The dangers on the other side, born of a Ritschlian humanism 
in theology, a preoccupation with merely historical fact, or fancy, 
are equally to be avoided. Modern studies of the religion of Israel, 
even when presented in some semblance of theological formulation 
and structure, too often fall short of a real grasp of what the 
Gospel is. The critics lack understanding of how Israel’s Scriptures 
bear witness to Christ. The end result of nineteenth century points 
of view was to see Jesus as the finisher, but hardly the author, of 
our faith. Accordingly the Old Testament has become for many a 
valued source for the religion of Israel and for the Jewish back- 
ground of Christianity. But it is far more than a source in the 
historical sense. It is a living witness. It is Holy Scripture to which 
we must come in the expectation of hearing the Word of God to us, 
the very Gospel which the New Testament records in its fullness, 
which the church proclaims for the salvation of men. Religious 
history is not theology. One can give no account of God by studying 
men’s thoughts and institutions. The Scriptures must be studied 
by the theologian, not only with lip service, but in completest faith, 
as the Word of God, the record of his self-expression amid a more 
than human history. 

It is therefore the task of the professor of the Old Testament 
in a Lutheran Theological Seminary to set forth and interpret this 
history of God’s revelation for our salvation. He may well be an 


9 See W. H. Cooper’s “The Objective Nature of Prophecy,” in The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, XIII (1940), 190-195. 
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historian, philologian, archaeologist, and teacher of literature and 
religion. But he will always regard his scholarly interests and ac- 
tivities as subordinate to his theological task. Those need not, dare 
not be skimped. The best gifts of learning should be offered to en- 
rich the knowledge and appreciation of the Scriptures. But how- 
ever much be brought to the elucidation of the Bible, lacking faith 
in God’s Word, scholarship lacks all. And however little semi- 
narians may take of the latest results of contemporary research 
in the Biblical field with them, taking a sure grasp of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and a right understanding of His Word, they take 
what is most needed for the ministry of the church to the world 
of men and nations today and always. Surely a balance can be 
struck here. A rigorous discipline in Old Testament languages, 
literature, history, and civilization can certainly be made to serve 
the strengthening of faith in the God who has spoken through 
Israel’s prophets. And so, too, a warm, enkindling confidence in 
the promises of God can give relevance and pointed urgency to 
the value of grammatical, literary, historical, and archaeological 
studies. 

A realization that the Gospel’s primacy gives the New Testa- 
ment department first place, and an understanding of the proper 
location of the Old Testament in a position analogous to that of 
Christian history are therefore urged as a means of solving for 
Evangelical Lutherans whatever “problem” the Old Testament 
may pose in the theological curriculum or the life of the church. 
Ours will be a post-war generation of readjustment and reorgan- 
ization in all church institutions. In theological faculties new for- 
mulations, new curricula, new thinking are already under way. The 
centrality of the Gospel and the primacy of the Word must be 
maintained if we are to be worthy of our Lutheran heritage and 
to contribute of its riches to the coming age. 


PeREPLY TO KARL. BARTH ON BAPTISM 


JOHN C. MATTES 
Dubuque, Iowa 


HE church abroad has been tried as by fire. Amid the ruins 

of a past glory, beneath the load of human misery, under the 
cross of unutterable tribulation, those who are most faithful and 
most sincere are tempted to grasp at every outside offer of help, to 
listen to every suggested counsel, to feel that the differences of 
faith must be overlooked in order to be able to rise again out of 
the miry pit and the horrible clay. Siren voices are saying, Let us 
forget our ancient confessions and be one great united church in 
which every kind of theology can have its place. Is it worth the 
price? Let us stop to consider what we might have to surrender. 

To answer the question we must evaluate our heritage, par- 
ticularly recalling two great blessings that have been bequeathed to 
us by our Lutheran forefathers. The one treasure is a clear and 
glorious revelation of God that is given us in His Word, when that 
is not overlaid with human traditions, nor destroyed by the pride 
of man’s rationalism, but in its pure and literal sense is permitted 
to lighten us on our way, strengthen us in our weakness, deliver 
us from the death of the soul, and rescue us from the threatening 
perils of our sins. There is no treasure greater than the possession 
of the uncorrupted Gospel. 

That is our greatest treasure, but with it there enters a second. 
Each inquiring soul will be impelled to ask whether it really pos- 
sesses all the promises of that Gospel. Does it include me? I need 
some surer ground than a mere inner feeling of immediate de- 
pendence or a vague emotion of an uncertain hope. And God’s great 
mercy has not left us here in a vacuum. The second great treasure, 
whose worth was most fully realized in the teaching of the Re- 
formers, is the assurance of our participation in the precious prom- 
ise of God that is given us in Holy Baptism. Here is the assurance 
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of our inclusion. Here is the certainty of a holy transaction in 
which God gave me the grace of regeneration, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Here is the certainty that I have been included in His 
covenant and that, no matter how foolishly I may stray into a “far 
country,” if I “creep back to my Baptism,” I can be sure that God 
will not repel me on my return but will welcome the penitent prodi- 
gal to the feast of forgiveness, that He is a never-failing well- 
spring of grace and pardon to the child He has taken to Himself 
in Holy Baptism. ; 

To rob a soul of that assurance is to deprive it of God’s most 
precious gift. To exclude a little child from sharing in this divine 
grace is to narrow the scope of God’s love. No outward advantage 
to the church could ever compensate for its loss. What shall we say 
then about the urgent offers of those who would volunteer to help 
us in our need at the cost of losing this precious pearl of divine 
truth? Will it be worth the cost of surrender? 

To be clear in our estimate, we shall have to see what one such 
volunteer guide has to offer us. For that purpose we shall examine 
a little pamphlet by Karl Barth, Die kirchliche Lehre von der 
Taufe (Zollikon-Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag A. G., 1943). In 
this pamphlet, which was originally an address delivered to a min- 
isterial group in Switzerland, we find a water Baptism that is 
chiefly water and that would make John Calvin blush, just as it 
would certainly move Martin Luther to a great explosion of wrath, 
though quotations from both decorate the discussion like the 
camouflage paint of a warship. 

The ethical question concerning the use of quotations of the 
sort we find here we shall take up later. First let us see what we 
have here, what sort of theology is to be offered for the revival of 
the church in Germany. 

The whole discussion is treated under five theses, of which 
the first reads as follows: “Christian Baptism, in its essence, is a 
picture (Abbild) of the renewal of a man through his growing 
participation in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, which 
is effected by the power of the Holy Ghost, and thereby a picture 
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of his co-ordination with Him, and with the covenant of grace that 
is comprehended and realized in Him, and with the communion of 
His church.” 

But we are immediately informed that baptizein and the Ger- 
man word taufen have the meaning of an immersion that implied 
an immediate endangering of life with a corresponding rescue and 
preservation.’ In support of the idea of immersion Barth cites the 
well known word of Luther (W.A. 6, 534) concerning the plung- 
ing of babes into the water of the font, forgetting, however, to 
mention that Luther’s practice was not one that conformed to this 
suggestion, and that Luther nowhere would have tolerated the idea 
that this was an important detail, because Baptism was a “picture’’ 
of an independent transaction. For Luther Baptism was a great 
reality, a real impartation of divine grace, that far transcended the 
significance of any symbolism that might be included in the method 
of its administration. Barth partly admits this, as far as Luther 
is concerned, but insists that it is impossible to understand the na- 
ture of Baptism unless we keep in mind that its significance consists 
in a symbolizing of impending death and the rescue from death. 


1 It is quite aside from our purpose to enter into the discussion of this question, but 
we should like to call attention to one phase of the matter that should make men careful 
about making such unqualified statements. When certain forms have existed in almost 
universal usage for centuries without question, and when the usage of affusion is found 
as early as the Didache, the onus probandi in attempting to show that this was a de- 
parture from the original and essential usage certainly lies on those who advocate such 
views as the one here expressed. They must show that such usage was unknown or for- 
bidden in the New Testament. In that connection we find an interesting sidelight in 
Mark 7:4, 8. Whatever specious attempts may be made to explain baptismos as a possible 
immersion, later Jewish usage certainly will support Bauer’s definition, spilen (rinsing). 
With the well known tendency of the rabbis to elaborate rather than to modify such 
usages or to alter their essential form, there is certainly weight in their directions con- 
cerning the washing of hands. Here is the way Edersheim describes it in his Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah (11, p. 11), where he also gives the Talmudic authorities: 
“The water was poured on both hands, which must be free from anything covering them, 
such as gravel, mortar, etc. The hands were lifted up, so as to make the water run to 
the wrist, in order to insure that the whole hand was washed; and that the water 
pollyted by the hand did not again run down to the fingers. . . . If the water remained 
short of the wrist the hands were not clean. Accordingly the words of St. Mark can 
only mean that the Pharisees eat not except they wash their hands to the wrist.” So the 
later rabbis certainly did not imagine that an immersion of the hands was involved. 
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The explanation follows that this means that not only Christ 
died on Golgotha but this individual with Him; that not only Christ 
was buried in the garden of Joseph of Arimathea, but this person 
with Him, and that not only Christ rose from the dead but this 
person with Him. 

This mystical participation is affirmed because the Holy Ghost 
is the power producing this union of man with Jesus Christ; there- 
fore the connection with the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is also the work of the Holy Ghost in the transaction that 
is pictured in Baptism. Because the Holy Ghost is the power effect- 
ing this union, therefore this action, in contrast to the water Bap- 
tism, is, and is called in all four Gospels and in the Book of Acts, 
a “Baptism with the Holy Ghost.” 

Thus the real work of the Holy Ghost is independent of the 
water Baptism, which is only a picturesque “image” of the accom- 
plished mystical union. This incorporation into the foedus gratiae, 
by an unmediated act of the Holy Ghost, was grounded on God’s 
“eternal decree of election in Jesus Christ and has been realized in 
time in the manifestation, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
... This is the reality pictured in the water Baptism” (p. 6). 

So Baptism is to be the witness to an independent reality and 
is to show that this independent reality is not a product of the 
imagination. But this is only a personal witness and a symbol. 
“This is the essence of Baptism: to be such a picture, witness, and 
symbol. That it is only a symbol shows itself, apart from all other 
considerations, in its inadequacy, for the real death and real eternal 
life of man, which is here involved, is only represented, even in the 
most drastic form of the picture, by a most innocuous peril and 
rescue. (Das): 

What then is the value of Baptism? “Its entire value lies in 
the fact that it is actually the most vivid and appropriate symbol 
of the invisible nativitatis spiritualis,:set at the entrance to the 
church and at the beginning of every Christian life” (p. 8). 

This brings us to the second thesis: ““The power of Baptism 
lies in the fact that, as a part of the Christian proclamation, it is a 
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free word and work of Jesus Christ Himself.” Here follows an 
attempt to rescue Baptism from a mere formality. “That Baptism 
is no dead but a living, no dumb but a vocal, picture of the whole 
history of redemption, is the power of Baptism, and in this way it 
is res potentissima et efficacissima (Luther on Gal. 3:27, W.A. 
40, I, 541).” That is a very nice reference to a phrase of Luther’s, 
but Barth fails to state that Luther uses it in a sense exactly op- 
posite to the teaching here proposed. What Luther says expressly 
is: “Tribuit baptismo non signum | N.B.] sed indumentum Christi, 
imo ipsum Christum nostrum indumentum.” Luther says expressly 
that Baptism is not a mere sign, but a real putting on of Christ 
and therefore it is a res potentissima et efficacissima. More about 
this sort of quotation presently. 

According to Barth all that Baptism aims to do and does, in 
fact, results from this power: “It is an element of the Christian 
proclamation, like the Lord’s Supper, the sermon, prayer, the 
entire church service, the care of souls and the church’s works of 
mercy, the direction of the churches, and the church’s work of 
instruction” (pp. 8-9). In other words, it is everything except a 
means of grace, a specific and peculiar channel of God’s operation! 
Futhermore, because, in exceptional cases, there can be salvation 
without Baptism, since non defectus sed contemptus sacramenti 
damnat, he draws the illogical conclusion that emergency lay 
Baptisms (Nottaufen) are not necessary. 

The third thesis describes the significance of Baptism in this 
fashion: ““The significance of Baptism is the glorifying of God in 
the upbuilding of the church of Jesus Christ, through the divinely 
given assurance, imparted to the individual, of the grace that is also 
directed to him, and of the service of gratitude that is demanded of 
him by divine authority.” 

What actually takes place in Baptism? What is its purpose? 
What is meant by the “washing of regeneration,’ or by the state- 
ment of the Creed, “I believe in one Baptism for the remission of 
sins?” Barth admits that after the definition he has given it is not 
possible to hold to either the Roman, Lutheran, or Anglican con- 
ceptions concerning the actuality of the divine gift that is imparted 
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in Baptism, however you may describe it. Baptism is not a means 
of grace, but “we remind ourselves that Baptism is the picture, 
the seal, the sign, the imitation [of Christ], the symbol of our 
salvation” (p. 17). As the act of the one baptized, it is a glorifying 
of God in the resulting extension of the church of Jesus Christ, and 
for him it is the assurance that the promises of God apply to him, 
and the obligation is laid on him to aid in the upbuilding of the 
church. 

Barth’s idea of the fundamental reasons for Baptism is 
described in the fourth thesis: ‘““The basis-~of the ordinance of 
Baptism is, on the one hand, the responsible carrying out of the 
duty laid on the church; on the other hand, it is the responsible 
willingness and readiness of the one baptized to receive the promise 
and the willingness to obey the duty involved.”’ This apparently 
innocent statement is developed into a teaching that is anything 
but wholesome and that involves an exaltation of the human factor 
at the expense of the divine. It is true that Barth admits that 
Baptism is an objective action, whose power is not vitiated by 
defects in the ministration, the ministrant, or the recipient, and 
therefore rebaptism is out of the question, and we can be sure that 
“the Baptism of the Church of the Reformation is a right 
Baptism.” 

But when we come to what he considers the second funda- 
mental part of Baptism, the part played by the one baptized, the 
emphasis is on quite a different phase. “Not too much is attributed 
to him, nor too little to the irresistible grace of Baptism, when it is 
said that, while it does not belong to the essence, the power, the 
significance, and the operation, nevertheless it is a part of the order 
of Baptism that there be a responsible willingness and consent on 
the part of the one baptized, with his consent to receive the grace 
offered him and the readiness to accept the service of gratitude that 
is required of him” (p. 28). “Baptism without the willingness and 
consent of the one baptized is true, real, and efficacious, but is not 
the correct Baptism; it is not done in obedience nor in the correct 
order and is consquently and necessarily an observed Baptism. 
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It cannot be repeated, but it is a wound in the body of the church 
and a sickness in the one baptized, which may indeed be healed 
but is so dangerous that the question confronts the church as to 
how long she will make herself responsible, through this particular 
method of baptismal usage, for the wound and the sickness” 
(p. 28). 

Then he proceeds to draw his conclusions concerning infant 
Baptism. He defines it as “the Baptism of those who before and in 
the completion of this action have nothing to say, undoubtedly 
because they are unable to say anything, because it is impossible 
even to ask them the questions that should here be asked, but 
whom it is customary to baptize, in pure passivity, as the children 
of Christian parents, without regard to their willingness or readi- 
ness and without obligating them” (p. 29). We cannot help 
wondering whether, if no obligation has been imposed on the child 
in Baptism, because it has not first been consulted and has given its 
consent, we are to conclude that the same child, having been given 
a human life and having come into the world, likewise without its 
conscious choice and consent, has had no obligation imposed upon 
its life—no obligation of duty toward God or of keeping the moral 
law? 

We are further informed that since, according to this 
theory, the person baptized must actively consent to the Baptism, 
“no matter of what age he may be, he simply cannot be an infant.” 
What was it that our Lord said about the necessity of becoming 
like little children before we can enter the Kingdom of God? 

Yes, it is true that Barth regards Baptism as a sort of assur- 
ance of the certainty of his participation in God’s grace, so that 
what he has experienced inwardly and independently of Baptism is 
attested by an outward symbolic act that visualizes the reality of 
his experience as it pictures this participation in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. It has no other character than an 
answer to the questionings of the one who is baptized. “In the 
domain of the New Testament we are not brought to Baptism, but 
we come to Baptism” (p. 30). Consequently he can draw only one 
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conclusion—there is no place for infant Baptism. That Christ 
invites children only shows that His kingdom is wider in extent 
than His church. The command to baptize all nations is only a 
designation of geographical universality !’ 

It can easily be seen that with insistence on the immediate 
answer of the one to be baptized the conception of Baptism as a 
life covenant that begins with a real bestowal of grace and the 
consequent ability to believe and to give the needed answer 
throughout life vanishes, as well as any thought of a specific means 
of grace, provided by God, for the bringing of His grace to infants. 
What man does at once becomes an essential part of Baptism, so 
that Barth can suggest that because this half, the immediate answer, 
is missing, it is only a sort of half-Baptism (p. 35). The grand 
conception of the beginning of a developing life process, that in 
the spiritual sphere parallels the natural life process, is lost com- 
pletely in a rationalistic lowering of the sacrament to an act in 
which man must cooperate at its inception, as well as in its progress 
toward completion, else it is not valid. What is this but a concealed 
form of synergism? 

What, then, does it all amount to? The fifth and last thesis 
gives the answer: “The efficacy of Baptism consists in the fact 
that the baptized person is placed, once for all, under the sign of 
hope, in virtue of which he already has death behind him, and, in 
accordance with this, on the basis of the pardon of his sins, his 
light will shine before men to the glory of God.” 

There follows a eulogy of Baptism, as considered in this 
double character of what God does and what man is obligated to do. 
It is praised as the great “sign” under which we stand. Luther and 
Calvin are called on to witness for various statements in a number 
of citations, but is it the teaching of Luther or even of Calvin that 


2 We are unable to enter into the question, at'this point, of the existence of infant 
Baptism in the apostolic church. We would only point out that here, just as in the 
matter of immersion, the practical universality of later custom throws the burden of 
proof on those who deny its apostolic usage. An interesting discussion of the question 
will be found in the pamphlet of Joachim Jeremias, Hat die dlteste Christenheit die 
Kindertaufe geiibt? (Gottingen, 1938). 
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we have here? Undoubtedly it is far closer to Calvin than to 
Luther, but in more than one point it falls short of Calvin’s teach- 
ing. As far as Luther is concerned, we can only say that it is 
altogether different from Luther’s fundamental and scriptural con- 
ception. All the paradoxical statements Barth makes cannot hide 
that fact from the one who takes the trouble to look behind the 
rhetoric of the paradoxes. On the very last page we again encounter 
an expression that tells of the true nature of this teaching. In the 
words we underscore the mask falls off and we see some of the 
deftly concealed teachings come clearly to light. 

Here is what we find: “It is certain that this sign must always 
be appropriated and recognized anew in faith. It is certain that the 
great warning of I Cor. 10:1-13 dare not be forgotten! It is of no 
help to man unless this takes place. But just that this may take 
place it cannot be said too emphatically to each one who is baptized 
that it is given to him and cannot be taken away, and that he can 
only depart from the faith through a senseless contradiction of this 
sign. It is certain that a life corresponding to this sign is required. 
But the establishment of this fact is not the most important thing, 
but rather this, that a man is bound by this sign and obligated to a 
responsible life. It is true that under this sign it is possible to deny, 
to fall, to lapse. But this is not the most important thing that each 
one must learn, but rather this, that this sgn does not cease to be a 
challenge to all who have denied, fallen, or lapsed—and who is not 
such an one? It is certain that under this sign there is also misery, 
shame, judgment, and the burning wrath of God. But this is not 
the essential thing that must be told concerning it; rather this, that, 
understood or not, it is the unalterable sign of consolation and 
admonition, the sign of the promise. It is possible to address man 
under very different aspects, but when he is addressed on the 
basis of God’s eternal election of grace, and therefore on the basis 
of the fact that Jesus Christ has died and risen for him also, and 
therefore on the basis of the certificate of citizenship, received in 
Baptism, then we have taken for granted that the promise also 
applies to him and is valid for him” (p. 48). 


ee 
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Yet after all has been said and after all the praises of the 
“sion” of Baptism have been sung, its glorious seal of certainty is 
gone, in spite of all the claims made for it. Its personal assurance is 
no longer sure, though its obligation is, because in the end it de- 
pends for its personal assurance on a transaction that has previ- 
ously taken place and that actually depends for its personal realiza- 
tion on the unknown and unknowable will of the Deus absconditus. 
It is absolutely conditioned by God’s eternal election to grace. How 
then can it give to the one baptized the assurance that the promise 
applies to him, or that it is a reality of imparted grace and not a 
mere sign? 

There is just one thing that we have to add as a sort of post- 
script. It has to do with the interlarded quotations of phrases from 
Luther and Calvin. It is an ancient scholastic tradition that would 
somehow gain the prestige of great names by frequent citations 
from their writings. It may be valuable when those quoted are in 
agreement with those who quote them, but when this is not the case, 
when the impression is left that somehow those whose authority 
is appealed to are in at least partial agreement, though, in fact, 
their position is the exact opposite, it is ethically questionable. Let 
us look at some of the quotations from Luther a little more closely. 

On page 4 we read: “We could be of Luther’s opinion that it 
would be fine to give a full and complete expressive sign to a mat- 
ter so full and complete, ‘stcut et institutuum est sine dubio a 
Christo. ’’ The sign referred to is immersion, and the quotation 
from the treatise on the Babyloman Captivity is well known and 
has been misused innumerable times. What was it that Luther 
actually said? ‘““When the washing away of sins is attributed to 
Baptism, it is rightly so attributed; but the meaning of the phrase 
is too slight and weak fully to express Baptism, which is rather a 
symbol of death and resurrection. For, this reason I could wish 
that the baptized should be totally immersed, according to the 
meaning of the word and the signification of the mystery: not that 
I think it necessary to do so, but that it would be well that so com- 
plete and perfect a thing as Baptism should have its sign also in 
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completeness and perfection, even as it was doubtless instituted by 
Christ... . Here again we see that the sacrament of Baptism, even 
in respect to the sign [the sharing in Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion] is not the mere business of a moment, but has a lasting char- 
acter. For though the transaction itself passes quickly, the thing 
signified by it lasts even until death, yea, till the resurrection at the 
last day.’”’* In the whole section on Baptism, in the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, Luther is arguing for the real value and life-long effect of 
Baptism, for its permanent reality. As he states clearly, the man- 
ner of its administration he does not regard as important, though 
he liked the symbolism of the suggested method, yet it was only 
for the sake of making the reality more vivid by the symbolism 
of the action. Furthermore, it must be remembered that it is the 
Baptism of children that he has in mind, the very thing that Barth 
repudiates. The quotation as it stands, apart from the entire con- 
text, simply gives a false view of Luther’s meaning. 

On page 14 we find an encomium of the water of Baptism that 
gives the impression, in the few words quoted, that Luther at- 
tributed some special efficacy to the water itself. In the original 
the sentence quoted begins Darumb and Luther points back to that 
which immediately precedes: ““Why then do we want to separate 
the Word from the water just at this point and say, It is mere 
water, just as if God’s Word, yea, God Himself, were not in and 
with this water? Indeed not. For the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost are in and with such water, just as when there in the 
Jordan Christ stood in the water, the Holy Ghost hovered above it, 
and God spoke in addition.” “Therefore,” not because of any magi- 
cal power in the mere water, but because of the presence of the 
Holy Trinity, working through this medium, Luther breaks out 
into his glorifying of the water of Baptism. 

On pages 15 and 16 we are informed that Luther in his youth 
courageously stated that men could believe without Baptism, just 
as though this was afterwards lost to sight, when, in fact, it was 


3 W. A. 6, 534. English translation of Wace and Buchheim, Luther's Primary Works, 
pp. 192-193. 
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never denied by Luther, no more in his later years than in his 
youth. Nor was it ever denied by the Lutheran Church. The neces- 
sity ascribed has always been recognized as a relative and not an 
absolute necessity. It is indeed an inescapable necessity for the one 
who believes, unless he is prevented from receiving it, else he does 
not possess the fullness of that faith which Luther points out as 
being absolutely essential. | 

On page 20 there is a quotation from the Erlangen edition 
(1st ed. Vol. 4, p. 184) in which Rohrer reports Luther as saying: 
“Baptism is a sure sign and witness besides the Word, by which 
the Word is assured and in which God promises that He will surely 
and certainly keep His promised grace, that He will wash away 
and blot out our sins.’’ But Luther does not stop with this state- 
ment. He immediately continues: ‘““The Holy Ghost is present in 
the Word and Baptism with His power. He kindles and arouses the 
heart to faith, so that, in fear and trembling, it holds fast, with 
certain confidence, to the promise of Christ.” Furthermore, all this 
has been preceded by the statement: “That we may be able to 
comprehend and grasp this [Christ’s own sermon] a new birth is 
necessary. How does that take place? Through water and the 
Spirit, says Christ, that is through the preaching of the Gospel 
and Baptism, as the Holy Ghost works in men’s hearts through the 
external office of the church.” 

On page 25 there is a fine quotation from Luther’s treatise 
against the Anabaptists (W.A., 26, 161). But taken in its context 
it does anything but support Barth’s statements, for it is part of an 
argument against the condemnation of infant Baptism—against 
the position Barth assumes. So while it is the nearest to not being 
a misrepresentation, it certainly does not support any real agree- 
ment with Barth’s position and should not be used to give that - 
impression. 

On page 41 there is a citation that conveys the idea that Luther 
is in sympathy with the obligation idea that figures so largely 
here as the chief result of Baptism. Of course Luther believes 
in an obligation, but he emphatically does not regard the effect 
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of Baptism as being the mere imposition of an obligation, resting 
on the one baptized, to thank and praise God, but for Luther 
it is a transaction in which God acts and gives something to the 
one baptized: “So He does not call the washing a corporeal wash- 
ing but a washing of regeneration, which is a washing that is not 
merely a cleansing of the skin and body but which transforms the 
entire nature and turns it into another nature so that the first birth 
according to the flesh, with all its inheritance of sin and condem- 
nation, is destroyed” (W.A., 10, I, p. 112). 

Then on pages 41, 42, and 44 we have three quotations from a 
sermon on Baptism that Luther preached in 1534 (W.A., 37, pp. 
668, 665, 665-666). But again we ask, Is it fair to use them when 
they are taken from a sermon that proclaims a Baptism that is 
exactly opposite that which Barth is advocating. Here is what 
Luther says elsewhere in the same sermon: “O what does it amount 
to, the world asks, that a child is dipped into the water, or has a 
handful poured upon it? What is it more than the water with which 
man washes himself? ... But because such embellishment and 
pomp is lacking, and God adds nothing but a handful of water, we 
have to suffer it to be despised by the world” (W.A., 37, p. 639). 

Near the end, on p. 43, we have another quotation from the 
Babyloman Captivity. Barth assumes that Baptism is not vitiated 
by what he regards as a misuse, namely infant Baptism, but the 
Luther quotation he introduces is only a part of an argument in 
defense of infant Baptism, and in its entirety it is a condemnation 
of Barth’s position: “In opposition to what I have said, an argu- 
ment will perhaps be drawn from the Baptism of infants, who 
cannot receive the promise of God or have faith in their Baptism; 
and it will be said that therefore either faith is not requisite, or 
infants are baptized in vain. ... For as the Word of God, when 
it is preached, is powerful enough to change the heart of a wicked 
man, which is not less devoid of sense and feeling than any infant, 
so through the prayer of the church which brings the child in faith, 
to which prayers all things are possible, the infant is changed, 
cleansed, and renewed by faith infused into it... . In this sense, 
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too, I should readily admit that the sacraments of the new law are 
effectual for the bestowal of grace, not only on those who do not 
place any obstacle in the way, but on the most obstinate of those 
who do” (W.A., 6, 538. English translation of Wace and Bucheim, 
p. 198). 

Further comment seems hardly necessary. Besides the eleven 
citations from Luther there are thirteen from Calvin, which are 
naturally more to the point—only Calvin, from whom Barth has 
derived most of his ideas, states most-of the questions better and 
more clearly. But even so, Barth’s treatment in its totality does not 
agree with Calvin’s in its totality, for Calvin devotes a whole chap- 
ter of the Jnstitutes to a defense of infant Baptism! 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
AN INTERPRETATION OF THE STUTTGART DECLARATION 


HANS ASMUSSEN 
Translated by Mahlon and Ralph Hellerich 


[When a delegation from the World Council of Churches went to Stutt- 
gart, Germany, in October, 1945, in order to confer with the executive 
committee of the newly constituted Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, the 
German committee prepared a statement, known as the Stuttgart Declara- 
tion, in which the leaders of German Protestantism confessed their sense of 
guilt for conditions in the world. This Declaration has been variously received 
both inside and outside Germany. In order to dissipate persistent misinter- 
pretations Dr. Asmussen, who participated prominently in the preparation 
of the Declaration and became one of its original signers, has undertaken 
to reply to a great variety of critics in the following discussion which is here 
published in translation—The Editors. ] 


HE Stuttgart Declaration has called forth animated discussion in Ger- 
many and in the world. It has found approval and disapproval, under- 
standing and misunderstanding. In the echo which has come back from the 
entire world is reflected the intellectual, political, and religious condition of 
our times. Since it is not possible to publish even a portion of the points of 
view which have been received, we are trying in the following pages to give 
a round table discussion of those attitudes which are significant. 
The decisive pronouncements of the Stuttgart Declaration read as 
follows: 


We are aware that we are united with our people not only in our common suffering 
but also in the solidarity of our guilt. With great regret we say that through us un- 
speakable suffering has been brought upon many people and many nations. What we 
have often witnessed before our own congregations we now declare in the name of the 
whole church. Indeed we have through long years fought in the name of Christ against 
the spirit which found its most frightful expression in the forced regimentation of Na- 
tional Socialism; but we accuse ourselves that, despite our struggle, we have not con- 
fessed courageously enough nor have we believed joyfully enough nor have we loved 
ardently enough. We hope to God that through the universal effort of the churches the 
spirit of force and of retaliation which is today striving anew to become powerful will 
be curbed throughout the world, and that the spirit of peace and love, in which alone 
tormented mankind can find solace, will come to reign. 
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A Newspaper Reporter. This declaration is of greatest importance. For 
here the Protestant Church through its leadership places the sole guilt for 
the war upon Germany. 

Answer. If the press takes its task seriously, it must report the news as 
truthfully as possible. In our declaration nothing is said of the sole guilt 
of Germany in causing the war. But we have confessed for all our brethren 
that: (1) We, the representatives of the church, are one in guilt with our 
people; (2) Through us unspeakable sorrow has been brought upon many 
people and nations; (3) In spite of the struggle in which the churches have 
engaged, we have not confessed courageously enough, nor believed joyfully 
enough, nor have we loved ardently enough. 

Beyond this we have expressed our great concern that today the spirit 
of force and retribution is seeking anew to become powerful. Please tell 
us where in this Declaration there is any mention of the sole guilt of Germany 
for the war. Tell us also, please, why you in your reports have so completely 
overlooked our great concern over the fact that the spirit of force and 
retribution is once again attempting to become dominant. 

A Newspaper Reader. I know of the Stuttgart Declaration only through 
the daily papers. I must say that the church in this Declaration commits 
treason against our nation. This is all the more serious inasmuch as the 
church for twelve years refused to support a German policy. Now, however, 
she is willingly cooperating with the policies of foreign nations. 

Answer. Read the Declaration in its original setting! Please tell me 
if it is true that “through us,” that is to say, through the entire German 
people, an unending suffering has been brought upon many people and lands? 
If you consider this statement to be untrue, then an abyss opens between 
us which makes further discussion impossible. If, however, you take this 
statement to be true, then why is it treason? 

A Man of Culture. Whether it is true or not, in politics that makes no 
difference. If you church leaders had to mount a political platform, you 
would not have dared to be so foolish as you were! If we Germans have 
been guilty one does not speak about it! 

Answer, I take it from your words that you hold it to be especially 
intelligent and “political” if a German who speaks today with foreigners 
either remains silent with respect to the disclosures concerning the concen- 
tration camps and the German policy of the last twelve years, or tries to 
awaken in foreign countries an understanding of all these things, or attempts 
by all possible means to render them innocuous—and that especially in the 
face of the fact that we have to reckon with new disclosures, since we 
Germans know much less about all that has happened than does the outside 
world. 
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A Former Officer. But have you not considered that you are also accus- 
ing us, the soldiers, with guilt? And yet we have only done our duty. A 
soldier is required to obey and is not called upon to ask if the command is 
good or justifiable. 

Answer. Are you, then, so convinced of this principle that a soldier is 
justified if he merely carries out the command he has received? We are of 
a different opinion. There have been times in the history of the German 
army in which the officers and soldiers knew themselves to be bound to 
their commands only in so far as the divine commandments allowed. You 
must be aware that you accuse the German army more than you defend it if 
you say that nothing else binds the German soldier except the orders of his 
commanding officers. Thereby, however, you touch upon a guilt of the church 
concerning the army. If the army knew no higher obligation, then the church 
has not performed its duty in this respect and is also guilty that the war was 
conducted as it was. 

A Communist. My political friends and I are happy that the church has 
finally said a word by which it has separated itself from nationalism. We 
must exterminate root and branch all that remains of nationalism and must 
set up a true democracy. 

Answer. It is indeed true that the church has loaded much guilt upon 
itself by being bound all too uncritically to nationalism. It must now repent 
of this and must reorient its policy. It dare not, however, fall into the other 
extreme and now make the same mistake with respect to other political beliefs. 
This it would do if it now gave itself up to any form of democracy in the 
way in which it often formerly gave itself up to nationalism. We hope that 
you are clear about this: the church holds itself open to the possibility that 
in a democratic form of government it may have to speak as it has formerly 
spoken to a National Socialistic government. We would like to know if you 
and your political friends find that possible in your system. 

A Foreigner. In foreign lands the Declaration of the church leaders has 
called forth great satisfaction in that it has revealed that there are still in- 
fluential groups in Germany who can separate themselves entirely from the 
spirit of nationalism and that this offers hope that Germany will once again 
be able to be taken into the family of nations. 

Answer. To you also we must say that you have not heard in our 
Declaration all things that we with all simplicity wanted to say. When we 
made this Declaration we did not think of the possibility that Germany could 
again be received into the family of nations. We thought of God, who must 
forgive us and our people our sins. If God will again be good to us, then 
the life of the German will again be full of purpose. What this would mean 
for the family of nations we can trustingly leave to God. Our confession 
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dare not be obscured by any vision of the future, nor our penance clouded 
by any type of political views. 

The Foreigner. | can approve of the fact that you regard this thing 
with such deep religious feeling. For us in foreign lands the first considera- 
tion is that the German people should change themselves from the ground 
up. If that happens, it will be possible for our political ideals to be realized. 

Answer. Obviously I have not spoken clearly enough. Please notice, 
insofar as it is possible in view of the misunderstanding, that we have pro- 
fessed no type of political ideals and goals. We have said neither “yes” nor 
“no” to the political goals and ideals of foreign countries. We have made a 
statement of our repentance as well as we know how. That may be a dis- 
appointment to you, but we may not spare you this correction. 

We must disabuse you even further. It is possible—and we can even 
count on this—that our confession may influence Christians in other coun- 
tries to take similar steps. In spite of your victory, there will be many 
Christians in your lands who have been deeply shaken. Instead of feeling 
themselves justified by successes (which is so natural to all men), many 
Christians will be awakened through our confession to the fact that before 
God, and that means in our daily lives, a man and a nation can live only in 
self-judgment. When this truth becomes clear to you and your fellow-citizens, 
you may become less certain about your ideals. 

Another Foreigner. | must register a protest! What you say is right. 
But it becomes less significant because of certain things that you do not state. 
Genuine repentance must take into consideration certain tangible things. But 
you speak in such a purely religious vein that you are in danger of by-passing 
the facts. For instance, when will the German people finally cut themselves 
loose from their curse-laden history? When will the people finally say fare- 
well to the spirit of Frederick the Great and Bismarck? Only when the 
German people do that can we assume that your repentance is real. 

Answer, We do not believe that we have by-passed the tangibles ates 
we said that through us unending suffering was brought upon many peoples 
and lands. At any rate no example from history is known to us in which 
some similar statement has been expected of the leaders of a conquered 
people. 

But I would warn you in all haste not to direct the conversation to 
history. For by doing so you are entering upon ground which we in our 
Declaration did not knowingly tread. I have no doubt that the confession of 
Stuttgart will develop into a many-voiced chorus in German Christianity, 
“Our fathers also have sinned.” But you can depend upon it that through 
this confession of ours your own history will appear in a new light to the 
Christians in your lands. For no people lives unto itself alone. Considering 
ideas and thoughts, therefore, Hitler’s roots do not rest in German soil alone. 
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Please do not awaken the spirit of inquisitive research at the moment of our 
repentance, but it will soon make it clear to you that National Socialism has 
ramifications throughout the world. I fear the realization of such facts 
because of the purity of our repentance; for they will tempt us to dig from 
history this or that fact and to use it, humanly speaking, for our justification. 

Even the fact that at the moment we are hardly in a position to enter 
into a discussion on the basis of equality ought not to tempt you to go off into 
history. We must find solid ground for our feet. History recently has been 
unsteady ground. This confession made before God stands more solidly than 
any possible view of history. 

A German Professor. Why do you speak so weakly? We Germans need 
not fear a glance into history. Think only of Versailles. Without the Ver- 
sailles Treaty Hitler would have been impossible. The nations must learn 
that they are sitting on the bench of the accused when the name of Adolf 
Hitler is mentioned, for other nations have bred him. 

Answer. I must also disappoint you, Professor. I respect the earnestness 
and the pathos of research. But I hope that I will receive no opposition from 
you when I state, “The powers which for the past twelve years reigned over 
us have proved so strong that even the pathos of research was conquered by 
them. Our repentance also includes German research—to such a degree that 
we do not understand the outside world when it continues to praise German 
science as a pillar standing amongst general decadence.” 

Besides, you misunderstand the procedure which we in Stuttgart had 
in mind. We did not speak because we were convinced by the propaganda 
of the nations outside or because of any similar reasons. Nor have we spoken 
so as to convince others. We spoke because we had ourselves become con- 
vinced of our guilt (John 7, 17) and because we believed that there are 
also many others who can understand this becoming aware of oneself. There- 
fore reasons can only confuse. You will live to see that the memory of 
Versailles will harden the hearts of people in Germany and in the outside 
world. No one is helped by it. 

A Mother. When the Christian church speaks, one can first of all expect 
mercy. I am not helped by this debate in regard to guilt. It does not resurrect 
my sons, 

Answer. We honor and respect your anguish. Your dead are also our 
dead. Among those who signed the Stuttgart Declaration more than one 
sorrows for departed ones lost in the war. And every casualty of the war is 
an honorable heritage for us all. But we must tell you that we no longer 
can nor want to “console,” as was the custom since the preceding century 
when it concerned the dead of a war. When death in war reaps a bountiful 
harvest it is a scourge of God which one must not try to make more easy 
to bear than God intended. Do not think that you are more guilty than those 
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who could keep their sons. Under the scourge of God we are all guilty, even 
when we cannot see it. One must believe in guilt before God before one 
sees it. 

A Fugitive from the East. Even if Adolf Hitler and his party committed 
great cruelties and the German nation sinned because it made this possible 
and suffered it to be done, yet eastern Germany has suffered unspeakable 
horrors during the past months, so we are quits with the whole world. No 
one can henceforth expect a declaration of guilt from any German from the 
Fast. 

Answer, Your contention is quite correct. The-fate of the German East 
is the worst disappointment of our whole life. But it is not correct when 
you think that this fate precludes the confession of guilt. This can only be 
so if we feel that God is treating us unjustly. But God is never unjust. 
You can depend upon it that nothing has happened the past summer and 
this winter in Russia, in East Prussia, in Pommerania, in Silesia, in the 
Sudetenland, or in the whole German East that God has forgotten. We Ger- 
mans ought to be very sensitive to that fact, for it is our daily experience 
that God forgets nothing, no, not a thing. Instead of speaking of disappoint- 
ment, we should rather cry out with horror, “O God, how just thou art!” 

Another Fugitive from the East. But a comparison of the fate of the 
German East and the German West makes me doubt the justice of God. 
For the past twelve years I have been engaged in the struggle against Na- 
tional Socialism. I belong to the Confessional Church. And now I must 
experience such terrible things that I tremble even to tell them. 

Answer. To my sorrow I cannot doubt that your fate has been a grue- 
some one. And still I cannot make the attempt to justify God before you. 
I can only ask you if you know of a different way to take care of your sorrow 
than by placing your whole heavy burden before God. As long as the raped 
women and the fathers, mothers, and children, the members of whose family 
were cruelly taken from them, and the many thousands who lost property 
and home believe that they must settle these losses with the persons who 
harmed them, there will be no overcoming of these and all other nameless 
sufferings. If, however, we see God in faith as the One who has taken from 
us all this for which we weep, and we dare to quarrel with God over our 
misery, then we dare hope to overcome our misery. Job was an innocent 
sufferer. But when he had overcome his sorrow he repented and confessed 
his sin. Every sacrifice must begin with a confession of sin. 

A Theologian. What you say concerning sacrifice has no place in our 
theology, and therefore this concept is a questionable one for me. 

Answer. Ought we not rather to draw the opposite conclusion? Should 
not our own theology appear doubtful to us if it leaves no room for Christian 
sacrifice and for repentance for the sins of others? The New Testament is 
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filled with testimony that the followers of Christ should lead a life of sacri- 
fice. The heart of the message concerning the Christ is that He was a sacrifice 
and that He suffered for the sins of others. Can it be otherwise than that 
His followers reflect a ray of this light if they become transfigured into the 
likeness of Christ? The church, especially when it is genuinely bound 
to the Confessions, is a learning church. We theologians, in view of the 
horrors surrounding us, ought to ask what new insights await us or what 
old insights God will grant us anew. All the world is clamoring for a Chris- 
tian ethics. Can it be anything but the ethics of the Cross? 

The question of guilt has been open to debate ever since the leaders 
of the church brought it into the foreground through their declaration. Prob- 
ably no group has fought so effectively against the sins of the last twelve 
years as the church which now acknowledges these sins. Now the church is 
seeking Christians to overcome these sins in the confession of guilt and to 
bear them to the Cross of Christ. If the church thereby becomes a church 
of “penitents and prayerful men,” it will take away the sting from the 
horrors surrounding us and thus lay the foundation for overcoming them. 
This will not remain a confession of guilt forever, for this confession will die 
on the Cross. Whether we will be successful—as individuals, as a church, as a 
nation—that is a question whose answer depends upon the gracious visitation 


of God. 


THE CLERGYMAN IN RECENT FICTION 


ARNOLD F. KELLER, JR. 
Washington, D. C. 


HE most controversial position in American life from the standpoint 
of behavior is that held by the clergyman. This is hardly debatable. 
By some he is elevated to heights which he can scarcely hope to attain. By 
others he is cast in a light which makes him appear mawkish, and even queer. 
There are always many eager to criticize the way that he walks and acts, 
the things he says, even the friendships he makes. One would be an ostrich 
indeed if one were to deny the buffetings the minister has received. And 
these buffetings are readily understandable. For what social status is as 
vulnerable as his? As long as there are people who hold opinions, there will 
be definite patterns into which a man of God in a world of man is expected to 
fit. And as long as conflicting opinions exist concerning the pastor, the church 
will be affected, for in a very real sense the church is popularly assessed in 
terms of the liabilities and assets of her ministers, 
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Mark the wounds caused by the pen of the novelist. Turn with me, if 
you will, to that section of American fiction which deals primarily with the 
clergyman. It is a large field. In it there are many books which because of 
inferiority or perhaps poor publicity have never become popular. They are 
hidden away in library stacks and have been forgotten, doubtless to the ad- 
vantage of everyone concerned. But in this parade of “pastoral fiction” there 
are a number of authors whose novels deserve our attention. In the past 
quarter-century portraits of the pastor, with very few exceptions, have proven 
to be mediocre facsimiles of the real thing. Of the exceptions, James Gould 
Cozzens’s Men and Brethren* is a tribute to the ministry. Ernest Cudlipp, 
the Episcopal vicar in a metropolitan slum area, immediately wins the reader’s 
approval, for he is a real pastor, a man of Christian strength and love. Memo- 
rable is his apology for Christianity in the dramatic scene in which he faces 
a fellow cleric who has lost his faith. The story comes to grips with a genuine 
Christianity, and we are grateful. Totally in another vein is Hartzell Spence’s 
“life of a practical parson,” One Foot in Heaven.? We follow here the 
gradual evolution in a preacher’s outlook—and incidentally the evolution 
which took place in Methodism—during the first half of this century. One 
could never accept all of Dr. Spence’s practices as ideal by any standard. 
Yet he is a sympathetic figure, for he is essentially a man of integrity with 
Christian motives. If only for its frankness and honesty, a book of this 
type merits our favor. 

But the scales are weighed heavily to the other side. Sinclair Lewis 
caused a great furor when Elmer Gantry® appeared on the bookseller’s list. 
He has given us a caricature of a pastor. As a study of the ministry his novel 
is faulty. As a study of spiritual affairs it lacks understanding. What Mr. 
Lewis really has written, commented Bernard de Voto, is ‘‘a headlong satire 
of religious hypocrisy and commercialism.” His intense feeling has blinded 
him, for Elmer Gantry, the pastor, is too grotesque to be true. Earlier in the 
1920s Compton Mackenzie, an unusually facile author, wrote three novels* 
which accompanied his personal transit from Protestantism to Catholicism, 
They offer an insight into ecclesiastical authority and into the priestly, ritual- 
istic religion which has appealed to him. As such they may be of value; 
but to the reader who does not share his particular leaning they become dis- 
tasteful. The account, of course, is of the English Church and has no direct 


1 James Gould Cozzens, Men and Brethren. Harcourt Brace and Co., 1936. 

2 Hartzell Spence, One Foot in Heaven. Grooset and Dunlap, 1940. (By same author, 
Get Thee Behind Me, Boyhood in a Parsonage.) 

3 Sinclair Lewis, Elmer Gantry. Harcourt Brace, 1927. 

4 Compton Mackenzie, The Altar Steps, 1923; The Parson’s Progress, 1924; The 
Heavenly Ladder, 1925. 
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relevancy to American Christianity. So, too, The Uncertain Trumpet’ by 
A. S. M. Hutchinson. Mr. Hutchinson has the possibility of presenting a 
great theme, but the theme is stifled as it emerges by the shortcomings of the 
clergyman who cannot rise above a smug, aristocratic environment. James 
Rathbone Oliver in Article Thirty-two® takes a unique stand as he discloses 
his attitude toward the marriage of the clergy. But the reader is repelled by 
the warped and strained family relationships before him. And at the same 
time he shudders in disgust and prays that not an ounce of it possibly could 
be true. In 1937, under the impressive title, 4 Mighty Fortress,’ Le Grand 
Cannon, Jr., took his readers back into the atmosphere of New England 
Congregationalism preceding the Civil War. The result is an unassuming 
book, leaving us with one impression—nothing more—that the Rev. Mr. 
Peele was a well-meaning young man who came in for more than his share 
of difficulty. One looking for the local color of New England Protestantism in 
the fifties could profitably read sections of the story. The latest entrance onto 
the stage of pastoral fiction is James Street’s unsavory but best-selling The 
Gauntlet.® It is just the sort of thing that causes Screwtape in his subterranean 
quarters to wriggle with glee and satisfaction. 

In passing I think it might be well to compare our fictionized Protestant 
parson with his Roman Catholic counterpart. I refer to three recent best- 
sellers—The Keys of the Kingdom,® The World, the Flesh, and Father 
Smith,*° and The Miracle of the Bells.1* Ignoring a ready literary comparison 
—the first two are skillfully written—I feel that they put the stories of our 
Protestant parsons to shame for pure decency. With a reading of these tales 
one feels at least that one has made the happy acquaintance of a true man 
of God, not a weakling, not a sham. 

Too often the fictionized parson has fit into a pattern similar to or closely 
related to the cleric whom O’Neill describes in Mourning Becomes Electra. 
“Hills is a type of well-fed minister of a small town congregation, stout and 
unctuous, snobbish and ingratiating, conscious of his godliness, but timid 
and always feeling his way.” I do not mean to deny by this that in the long 
procession of the clergy there have been misfits and professionalists who 
have promoted themselves and the church in a manner hardly commendable. 


5 A.S.M. Hutchinson, The Uncertain Trumpet. Little Brown and Co., 1929. 

6 James Rathbone Oliver, Article Thirty-two. Macmillan, 1931. 

7 Le Grand Cannon, Jr., A Mighty Fortress. Henry Holt and Co., 1946; copyright 
1937. 

8 James Street, The Gauntlet. Doubleday Doran, 1945. For an unusually apt review, 
see Time Magazine, Dec. 24, 1945. 

9 A. J. Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom. Little Brown and Co., 1941. 

10 Bruce Marshall, The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith. Houghton Mifflin, 1945, 

11 Russell Janney, The Miracle of the Bells, 1946, 
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All this is true enough to a certain extent. We are aware that the minister is 
susceptible—whether fortunately or unfortunately I do not presume to judge 
—to all the tempers and distempers common to humanity. It is only to be 
deplored that the novelist has chosen so frequently to represent the side of the 
picture least praiseworthy. It is not a healthy condition. 

* * * * 

But why has the novelist chosen to assume this attitude—an attitude 
which I consider unjust? On the surface it appears that the novelist works 
in a manner something like this. He preconceives a plot. Into the plot he 
injects the cleric, twisting and turning him, perhaps. forcing him like the 
odd piece in a jig-saw puzzle, often disregarding his true character. I seri- 
ously wonder how many of these writers have taken the time to study and 
to know a preacher who might be considered representative. Or perhaps they 
are interested only in extremes and idiosyncrasies. But behind a lack of 
integrity lies a more profound reason for the approach which many authors 
have taken. And this approach is the result of the secularization of American 
letters today. It is the result of a hasty retreat from the faith. I think it is 
fair to say with Mr. T. S. Eliot that nearly all the writers who supply our 
bookstalls “have never heard of the Christian faith spoken of as anything 
but an anachronism.”?* 

It is said that literature, creative writing, has two highly important func- 
tions apart from the obvious intrinsic reasons and values. On one hand, 
objectively, from a critical standpoint, literature is a barometer of the times. 
Through the literature of a period we can learn the ‘highs’ and the ‘lows’ of 
that age. It is the most authentic means by which to praise the whimseys 
and infirmities of the world in which Christianity must operate. And thus 
the attitude of the novel toward the pastor and toward the church reflects not 
only the opinion of the writer, but also a more general attitude which exists 
in the minds of people. In other words, a great block of America holds 
peculiarly warped ideas on the subject of the ministry and the church. If 
this be true, it is a severe jolt to those of us who are concerned. 

On the other hand, we dare not underestimate the effect that literature, 
creative writing, has upon human behavior. What we read affects our be- 
havior toward other men; it affects the patterns to which we ourselves con- 
form, both consciously and unconsciously; and, furthermore, it affects in 
our own minds those attributes and characteristics which we learn to seek 
in others. When we read of human beings performing in certain ways, a 
behavior obviously sanctioned by the author who has so arranged it, we tend 
to be influenced in a like manner. And it is quite probable that the model 
which the author presents will so dispose us as to accept it for our own, 


12 From the essay by T. S. Eliot, Religion and Literature. 
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perhaps not even realizing that the decision has been his and not our own. 
I mean simply this: It is ‘much less difficult to be thought for than it is to 
think. 

I feel that too often we fail to realize the power of the spell which 
writing, the writing of any age, casts. And let us not under-reckon the num- 
bers of the reading public. The pastor is unusual who can find time to keep 
abreast of even the best in the flood of so-called light reading. His reading is 
necessarily restricted to other veins. But the people read. And the people are 
influenced by what they read! For them, there is nothing more substantial than 


The Gauntlet. 
* * * * 


But I fear we are piping an empty tune unless we are able to produce 
some substitute or antidote. “The greater part of our reading matter is 
coming to be written by people who not only have no belief (i.e., no faith in 
a supernatural order), but are even ignorant of the fact that there are still 
people in the world so ‘backward’ or so ‘eccentric’ as to continue to believe.” 
In this observation I think Mr. Eliot has indicated the need and a way. 
There is room for a genuinely Christian literature. There is room? Hope- 
lessly understated! There is an imperative. The continuity of our literature 
is split apart by a gulf which only a Christian literature can fill. W. H. 
Auden, C. S. Lewis, and T. S. Eliot, all Englishmen, are taking the initiative 
in their own departments. Their ranks cry for recruits in all areas of 
literature. 

Specifically, the field of the novel is one which should claim the attention 
and interest of Protestants. For of all the forms of literature the novel reaches 
the greatest number of people. Actually the novel is a form of propaganda. 
It can be included in that category of writing which is consciously Christian 
or consciously pagan. The novel has treated us shabbily. Here is a challenge. 
Here is an unlimited opportunity. But the need is not in this area alone. We 
should aim as well at a literature which might be called wnconsciously Chris- 
tian, a literature which pulsates with a Christian spirit regardless of what 
its immediate theme may be, a literature, whether it be of love, or of war, 
or of people and their ways, that is impregnated with Christian truth. 

There is a void to be filled. Gone are the sentimental journeymen—those 
casual, yet truly indispensable, recorders of human events, joys, and prob- 
lems! Missing is the raconteur of the fine art of wholesome living! The 
Englishman Robert Gibbings has no worthy American counterpart. The essay, 
too, is a vanishing species, a lost skill—the lost skill of keen observation and 
of lucid analysis. Who better than the pastor can fill this discarded role of 
an honest chronicler of a people? No one knows persons, personalities, and 
situations better than he. No one is closer to the people than he. No one is 
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more intimately associated with the lives and souls of America than he. 
Who can make the contribution to American letters that he can? 

A whirling, rushing mechanization, a dizzy rationalism has turned the 
heads of too many of our authors. They have been swept far astray from 
the pathway to certainty. And from such as these comes the literature which 
surrounds us. I remember reading the suggestion, offered facetiously perhaps, 
that there should be a Christian literature for the Christian and a pagan litera- 
ture for the pagans. Of course, this is hardly an answer. Compulsory selec- 
tion is never an answer. We need to develop critical faculties. And we need 
to exercise them in selective reading both of “what we like” and of “what 
we ought to like.’’ Those who read critically are disappointed and disheartened 
as they view the world of books and writings. 

It is time that pagan literature is counterbalanced. We must seek and 
encourage any efforts toward this end; for this counterbalance will arise 
out of the church. It will arise from out of the thousands of clergymen. It 
will arise from out of the thousands upon thousands of church people. For 
somewhere in the church are the voices that we wait to hear. Let them speak. 
This is just another of the fronts—and it is a vital one—on which Protestant 
Christianity must assert itself. And these fronts are the factors which make 
up a Christian culture. 


WHAT DID CHRIST DO IN HADES?! 


GEORGE DRACH 
Trappe, Pennsylvania 


HERE are a number of Scripture passages which refer to Christ’s © 

descent. They unquestionably prove that he did go to Hades. The Apostles’ 
Creed and the Lutheran Confessions say so; but they leave much unsaid con- 
cerning the manner of the descent and its purpose. The classical passage is 
1 Peter 3, 18-20, which in the Revised Standard Version reads, “For Christ 
also died for sins once for all, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might 
bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh but made alive in the spirit 
in which he went and preached to the spirits in prison, who formerly did not 
obey when God’s patience waited in the days of Noah.” Peter again refers to 
the descent in 4:6, “For this is why the gospel was preached even to the 
dead, that though judged in the flesh like men, they might live in the spirit 


1 Iam using as an inspiration and as a basis for this study a work which has recently 
come to my attention, Der Artikel iiber die Hollenfahrt Christi, by C. Reinhold Tappert 
(Meriden, Connecticut, 1901). 
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like God.” In his pentecostal sermon Peter quoted Psalm 16, 8-11, where 
David prophesied, “Thou wilt not abandon my soul to Hades nor let thy 
Holy One see corruption.” To this quotation Peter added: “He foresaw and 
spoke of the resurrection of Christ, that he was not abandoned to Hades, nor 
did his flesh see corruption.”’ 

The confessional statement of the Lutheran Church is to be found in the 
ninth chapter of the Formula of Concord: “It is sufficient that we know that 
Christ descended to hell, destroyed hell for all believers, and delivered them 
from the power of death and of the devil, from eternal condemnation and 
from the jaws of hell. But how this occurred we should not curiously in- 
vestigate but reserve until the other world.” 

It is significant that in using Dr. Martin Luther’s sermon at Torgau in 
the year 1533, as a reference, the Formula does not include Luther’s phrase 
that Christ descended “in body and soul,’ which must be regarded as a 
testimonium e silentio and, therefore, as a repudiation of Luther on this 
point. The Formula raises a series of questions. “When and in what manner 
the Lord Christ, according to our simple Christian faith, descended to hell, 
whether this was done before or after his death? Also whether it occurred 
according to the soul alone, or according to the divinity alone, or in body and 
soul, spiritually or bodily? Also whether this article belongs to the passion or 
to the glorious victory and triumph of Christ?” While we respect the 
Formula’s caution not to engage in unnecessary disputation concerning such 
matters, we are inclined to give preference to Dr. Tappert’s conclusion that 
Christ descended in spirit or soul while his body rested lifeless in the grave, 
and that this interpretation in no way denies the inseparable union of the 
divine and human natures in the person of Christ. 

Our chief concern in this study relates to the purpose of the descent. 
We want to try to answer the question: What did Christ do in Hades? 

Hades, translated hell in the Authorized Version, the Sheol of the Old 
Testament, was the abode or rather the state of all departed souls, good and 
bad. Jacob lamented, “I will go down into Sheol unto my son, mourning.” 
Samuel complains to King Saul, “Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me 
up?” Then he predicts, “Tomorrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me.” 
David, Job, Hezekiah, and- others looked forward to Sheol as their abode 
after death. Yet there was a dividing line somewhere in Sheol, separating 
the souls of the godly from those of the wicked. In later times specially, the 
state of the wicked was identified with that of Gehenna, as the place of 
everlasting punishment on account of the ever-burning fire, as depicted by 
Isaiah. To this Christ refers when he speaks of “the unquenchable fire” and 
“the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels.”’ The term Gehenna 
occurs ten times in the New Testament. In all the passages in which Christ 
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used it, he means the final state of the condemned and not Hades, the inter- 
mediate state of the souls of the dead. 

Moreover some of the Old Testament writers mention the rest, the 
comfort, the blessed hope of the spirits of the godly in Sheol. Job’s comfort 
is “that there the wicked cease from troubling and there the weary are at 
rest.” In another passage of the book of Job, which is still used in some orders 
‘for the burial of the dead, the hope of the redemption of the godly is 
expressed with at least an intimation of the resurrection of the body. Other 
Old Testament passages might be cited, but in all of them there is only a 
hazy conception of the hereafter. This haze is partly. dispelled by Christ’s 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Both are in Hades, the place of departed 
souls ; but Lazarus in “Abraham’s bosom” is comforted, while the rich man is 
“in anguish in this flame,” which is Gehenna. Moreover, the division is great 
and impassable, so that neither can cross the chasm. Although Christ spoke 
this parable before his death and burial, it is not only a clarification of Old 
Testament conceptions but also an anticipation of New Testament conditions 
after his descent into Hades. 

We may now turn to the main theme of our study and seek to find the 
right answers to the question: What did Christ do in Hades? 


1. Curist aS KING 


The usual classification of Christ’s saving mission as the incarnate Son 
of God is threefold. He is Prophet, Priest, and King. This threefold function 
he exercised while he was here upon the earth. This threefold function he 
continued to exercise when he descended into Hades. This threefold function 
he exercises continually as the ascended and glorified God-man at the right 
hand of the Father. That being accepted as fundamental and necessary, we 
may examine more closely how he exercised this threefold function in Hades. 

The Formula of Concord and Lutheran theologians generally have em- 
phasized the kingly function of Christ in Hades, to the exclusion or neglect 
of the other two functions. Thus the Formula in the Comprehensive Sum- 
mary states: “The entire person, God and man, after the burial descended 
into hell, conquered the devil, destroyed the power of hell, and took from 
the devil all his might.” The use of the phrase, “the entire person, God and 
man,’ is in defense of the twofold nature in one person rather than an 
assertion of the descent “in body and soul.”: Lutheran theologians almost 
consistently have classified the descent as the first stage in Christ’s exalta- 
tion, because it reveals Him as the victor over death and Hades, and by 
implication also over Satan. The Lutheran Reformers and theologians fol- 
lowed the interpretation of the western church in the Middle Ages when 
they thus emphasized the kingly function. 
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Colossians 2: 14-15 reads, “Having cancelled the bond which stood 
against us with its legal demands, this he set aside, nailing it to the cross. He 
disarmed the principalities and powers and made a public example of them, 
triumphing over them in it.” While this passage definitely refers back to the 
cross, it may by implication be pointed forward to Christ’s kingly function 
in Hades. A number of Easter hymns exalt this triumph of Christ. 


Welcome happy morning! Age to age shall say: 
Hell today is vanquished; heaven is won today. 


Death and hell before him bending 
He doth rise, the Victor now. 


He closed the yawning gates of hell; 
Let hymns of praise his triumph tell. 


Hell in such hymns should be regarded as Hades, the place of departed 
souls, and not as Gehenna, the abode of the damned over whom Satan rules, 
although most people cannot make this distinction. Christ’s complete triumph 
over Gehenna and, therefore, his final victory over Satan will take place in 
the Judgment at Christ’s second coming in glory, of which His authority 
over Hades is a preparation and a prediction. 

The Reformed Church, principally in the Heidelberg Catechism and 
also in the Westminster Confession, accepts the interpretation of the descent 
as an added explanation of the significance of Christ’s death and burial, 
_ depicting his intense agony of soul and his deepest humiliation of spirit and, 
therefore, as being the last stage of his humiliation. This has led some 
Reformed churches to omit entirely the phrase “descended into hell,’ as 
though it were superfluous, or to substitute “descended into the place of 
departed spirits,” which manifestly leads the thoughts of the confessor to 
the similarity of Christ’s experience after death with that of all human beings. 


2. Curist AS Hic PRIest 


The priestly function of Christ’s mission as related to his abrogation of 
the Old Testament priesthood and his inauguration of the redeemed man’s 
access through him directly with God, the Father, is partially revealed in a 
passage which, despite its veil of mystery, must refer to what Christ did in 
Hades, because it describes what happened immediately after His death 
on the cross. We read: “The curtain of the temple was torn in two from 
top to bottom; and the earth shook and the rocks were split; the tombs also 
were opened and many bodies of the saints who had fallen asleep were raised 
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and, coming out of the tombs after his resurrection, they went into the holy 
city and appeared to many.” 

As the rending of the temple curtain, exposing the Most Holy Place, 
signified that in Christ, who is the New Testament high priest, direct access 
to the presence and grace of God is provided, so the death of Jesus and His 
descent and resurrection brought first of all to some Old Testament saints 
the resurrection of their bodies and promised subsequently and finally the 
same to all believers who would “fall asleep” in Jesus. In the Revelation 
this is proclaimed to the church: “Fear not, I am the first and the last, and 
the living one; I died and behold I am alive for evermore, and I have the 
keys of death and Hades.” 

Having the keys of death and Hades means that he not only opened 
the gates of Hades for the souls of those in the Old Testament, who in 
hope had awaited his coming as the true Messiah, but also led their transfer 
to the happy condition of Paradise, to which he took the soul of the penitent 
thief on the cross. Why did Christ promise Paradise for him? Because by 
His descent he was about to establish a New Testament state of intermediate 
blessedness for the souls of His departed disciples, awaiting the resurrection 
of their respective bodies and their final entrance into that eternal heaven 
where “rooms and places” are meanwhile being prepared for them in the 
Father’s house, so that they may be with Christ where He is forever. 

The New Testament Paradise of redeemed souls after the death of the 
body gave Stephen his glorious vision of the open heavens, seeing the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God, and inspired his dying prayer, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” It appeared also to Paul when he was caught 
up into Paradise. It caused the apostle to explain, “My desire is to depart” 
and to be with Christ,” and again, “We would rather be away from the body 
and at home with the Lord.” 

In establishing the New Testament Paradise, Christ began His active 
highpriestly and mediatorial function, which He continually exercises at the 
right hand of the Father. That phrase, “the right hand of the Father,” de- 
scribes not only His kingly authority and reign over all things in heaven 
and earth, which He announced at His ascension, but ‘also His permanent 
mediatorial activity in highpriestly intercession for His redeemed ones, 
which He promised in His sacerdotal prayer, saying, “Father, I desire that 
they also whom thou hast given Me, may be with me, where I am, to behold 
my glory, which thou hast given me.” What He continually pursues in this 
respect He inaugurated by establishing Paradise when he descended into 
Hades. Dr. C. R. Tappert writes: “As the Scholastics taught, Christ emptied 
the limbus patrum. He took with him into Paradise the saints of the Old 
Testament who had patiently waited for His appearance. Then He kept in 
His hands the keys of Hades and death, so that His redeemed ones can no 
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longer be sent to that prison house but at once after the death of their bodies 
their souls are taken to be with him, as are the souls of all saints since 
Adam. In Paradise they await the resurrection of their bodies, when they 
shall be moved upward to a more glorious state than was permitted the Old 
Testament saints before Christ’s descent into Hades.” 


3. CHRIST AS PROPHET 


Christ exercised all three of His functions—King, High Priest, and 
Prophet—in Hades. The Lutheran Confessions and theologians have failed 
to mention Christ’s prophetic function in Hades or have deliberately slurred 
over it, though it must have been His chief function there. They were con- 
cerned primarily, as was Luther, with the defense of Christ’s twofold nature 
in one person, and rightly so. But they missed what Peter meant in his first 
epistle. Christ’s preaching in Hades must have been parallel with His preach- 
ing on earth. What good reason have we to limit it, as some have done, to 
a predicatio legalis et damnatoria? Why not a predicatio legalis et evangelica? 
Why not a New Testament preaching in all its fullness? 

It has been argued that the Bible nowhere teaches or implies the possi- 
bility of a conversion after death. Can we be sure of that? There are passages 
which admit the implication that conversion after death is possible. Thus 
Christ in speaking of the sin of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit says that 
“it will not be forgiven either in this age or the age to come.” Would it be 
wrong, then, to conclude that some kinds of sin may be forgiven in the 
age to come? 

When Peter affirms that the Gospel was preached to the dead, could 
he have meant anything else than the twofold call for repentance and faith 
in Him who said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life?” Peter’s first passage 
implies a praedicatio legalis et damnatoria, but his second passage implies 
a predicatio evangelica, for he declares that they who were “judged in the 
flesh like men might live in the spirit like God.” That certainly is preaching 
the Gospel of salvation to departed souls. 

This is not a new doctrine, for the Greek Orthodox Church has held 
and taught that in His descent Christ continued to function in His prophetic 
office by proclaiming both the Law and the Gospel, as He did in his earthly 
ministry. Such a praedicatio evangelica in Hades has no connection whatso- 
ever with the doctrine of purgatory. After death on earth the soul cannot 
be delivered by any merit, effort, prayer, or payment of human beings, living 
or dead. If souls are to be delivered from Hades and carried into Paradise, 
only Christ can do it, as He did it when he descended into Hades. 

It may also be noted that Luther’s final word was a comment on Hosea 
6:21, written in 1545, a year before his death, in which he expresses the 
opinion that in His descent Christ not only liberated the souls of Old Testa- 
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ment patriarchs and saints, but also preached to those who had not believed 
when the patience of God waited, so that they might know “that their sins 
may be forgiven on account of the sacrifice of Christ.” In Luther’s exposition 
of the seventh chapter of Genesis he expresses a similar opinion. 


Tue DESCENT AND ForEIGN MISSIONS 


The Gospel of Christ clearly states that it is the will of God that all 
men should be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. The only means 
God in Christ has provided for the carrying out of. His gracious will con- 
cerning man’s salvation is by the preaching of the Word in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Christ’s commission to His church on earth is to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to all creatures. The Christian church, 
therefore, always has been doing missionary work among non-Christians in 
order to reach with the Gospel those who were outside its immediate minis- 
tration. But it never has succeeded in making all men Christians. There have 
been millions in many nations in the past who never heard the preaching of 
the Gospel. There are millions today in non-Christian lands who know noth- 
ing about salvation provided through faith in Christ. Will any of them ever 
get a chance to accept the grace of God? Will any of them be permitted in 
Hades, to which their souls have gone and are going, to accept or reject 
Christ? Such questions often have been asked by even the most ardent and 
active workers for the spread of the truth and reign of Christ in all the 
world. 

If all Christians had done all they possibly could have done to convert 
non-believers, Christianity would have become dominant and universal long 
ago, and all nations would have been taught what Christ has commanded. 
As a matter of fact, this is not the case. Two-thirds of the population of the 
globe remains non-Christian. The fault lies not in God’s purpose and pro- 
vision but in man’s neglect and indifference. Is it contrary, then, to God’s 
gracious will to assume that He will pardon Christians for their missionary 
failure if they repent of their sin; and that he also will make good what the 
church on earth has neglected to do? If so, the only chance for doing so is 
in the place of departed spirits, Hades. If in his descent Christ not only 
proclaimed the Law unto condemnation but also the Gospel unto forgiveness, 
then in some way He must have continued and must still be continuing His 
prophetic ministry to departed souls who never on this earth were given an 
opportunity to know Him and His saving grace. 

The solution of this problem surely does not lie in the Calvinistic teach- 
ing of the decretum horribile of absolute, definite, personal predestination. 
Nor does it lie in the rationalistic presumption that non-Christians who with- 
out Christ seek after God and lead lives as virtuous as they know how will 
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be saved and admitted into heaven. Nor does it lie in the theory of Universal- 
ism, which claims that the all-loving God eventually will bring all men of 
all times and places, with or without the appointed means of grace, into the 
blessed enjoyment of His presence. We must hold firmly to the Biblical teach- 
ing that this present earthly life normally is the time of decision, and that 
those who reject or neglect the offer of the means of grace are condemned, 
as it is written, “He that believes and is baptized will be saved, but he that 
does not believe will be condemned.” 

This is a fearful responsibility for those who have and hear the Gospel 
of their salvation in Christ; but for those who do not have the means of 
grace, Christ’s descent into Hades does hold out the hope of some provision 
after death for their possible repentance and faith, to make up for the mis- 
sionary deficiency of Christ’s disciples. This assumption in no wise diminishes 
the Christian’s missionary obligation but, on the contrary, increases it and 
makes it all the more imperative for Christians to do all they possibly can to 
give to every man everywhere an opportunity to make this present earthly 
life a time of earnest and constant preparation for the life to come. 

The unfinished missionary task of the Christian church must be under- 
taken and pursued with all the ardor and energy of loving Christian obedi- 
ence to Christ’s last command for three very good reasons. First, because 
Christians must strive to meet their full missionary obligations so that no 
blame may be attached to them for failure or neglect to do the Saviour’s will. 
Second, because even in this present earthly life the condition of non-Chris- 
tians can be improved and elevated to higher and happier standards of living 
for the benefit of the whole human race. This always is the result of foreign 
missionary work wherever it has been done. Finally, Christian missionary 
work is an imperative task of the church in order that departed souls from 
non-Christianity may not be obliged to pass through Hades to Paradise, as 
did the souls of those who died under the Old Covenant, but by their Chris- 
tianization before death may be permitted with all believers in Christ to be 
received by Him immediately and directly after death into the Paradise of 
His blessed presence. 


PETER MUHLENBERG: SOLDIER, STATESMAN, 
MAN OF GOD 


MILLARD E. GLADFELTER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE history and geography of the United States are dotted with markers 
and references to the distinguished contributions of men and women 
whose roots lie in the Old World but whose genius was welcomed and nour- 
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ished in the New. The Germans, Quakers, and Scotch-Irish came from 
different cultures and unlike environments, but despite their differences they 
found a common language in our society and government. 

Such ethnic groups made America. It is for us, then, to respect and 
celebrate those of their company who stand as milestones in our progress. 
For in so doing we speak our desire to perpetuate the social, political, and 
religious gains they established before us. We can turn to almost every hamlet 
in every county of southeastern Pennsylvania and find the name of one who 
deserves to be memorialized. We propose here to recall John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, the bicentennial of whose birth has just been observed. 

It will be necessary to omit those interesting incidents of his early life 
about which his biographers are not too certain but which add color and 
fancy to his figure. Such episodes include his sojourn and experience abroad, 
his return to America, and the influence his father had upon him. 

He was a clergyman in Woodstock, Virginia, when on June 1, 1774, in 
accordance with the designation of the Virginia Assembly, a day of fasting 
and humiliation was observed. It was a planned Pearl Harbor Day, for people 
went to church attired in mourning and prayed for divine interposition to 
avert the “heavy calamity which threatens the civil rights of America.” The 
Boston Tea Party was held in December, 1773, and Parliament closed the 
port of Boston June 4, 1774. In May Lord Dunmore had dissolved the 
Virginia Assembly. Peter Muhlenberg’s devotion to New World principles 
threw him in the rapidly revolving maelstrom. He was a magistrate as well 
as a clergyman and was one of the first two from Virginia named to a com- 
mittee of safety and correspondence. In August of that year he heard Patrick 
Henry utter his immortal words and it became increasingly apparent that 
men of conviction and courage would soon be called upon to defend their 
principles. 

Muhlenberg was a clergyman and was subject to the criticisms of those 
who, then as now, believe that a clergyman should have convictions but are 
happy if he has not the courage to fight for them. In January, 1775, he wrote 
to one of his brothers in this fashion: 


The times are getting troublesome with us, and begin to wear a hostile appearance. 
Independent companies are forming in every county, and politics engross all conversation. 
I had thrown up my commission as chairman of the committee of correspondence, and 
of magistrate likewise; but last week we had a general election in the county for a great 
committee, according to the resolves of Congress, and I am again chosen chairman, so 
that, whether I choose or not, I am to be a politician. 


But before he had an opportunity to become a politician he became a 


1 Henry A. Muhlenberg, Life of General Muhlenberg (Philadelphia: 1849), p. 45. 
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soldier. He continued to represent his country in the Virginia Convention 
during the year 1775 and served on important committees. One of these 
committees was concerned with Indian incursions, and it is not unlikely that 
his paths here crossed those prescribed by his grandfather, Conrad Weiser, 
who with Shikellimy and other chiefs sought to establish peace between the 
Indian tribes of the North and those in Virginia. Matters grew worse, people 
more dissatisfied, and England less conciliatory. Battalions were formed and 
on January 12, 1776, Peter Muhlenberg, the clergyman, became Colonel 
Peter Muhlenberg. 

Shortly thereafter on a Sunday morning after a sermon preserved only 
through tradition, he lay aside his clerical robe and went forth in the habili- 
ments of military attire. His actions on that day were buttressed by symbolic 
Scriptural passages and hymns. It is said that he preached from the third 
chapter of Ecclesiastes in which the writer admonishes us that there is a time 
for all things, Pastor Muhlenberg, believing that the clergy had a respon- 
sibility to relate their utterances and actions to contemporary life, then told 
his congregation that he believed this to be the time to fight. The crowded 
church body then rose and sang, according to legend, Luther’s martial hymn, 
“Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” Then began the public career of Soldier 
Muhlenberg. He recruited the German battalion from residents of the Shen- 
andoah Valley and on March 21, 1776, they were on their way to south- 
eastern Virginia. 

The esteem in which Colonel Muhlenberg was held by his commander, 
General George Washington, is attested to by a plaque at the entrance to 
Augustus Church at Trappe. The courage with which he defended his con- 
victions is told in the biography of every revolutionary soldier. After the 
repulse of the British at Charleston in June, 1776, General Lee wrote: 


‘I know not which corps I have the greatest reason to be pleased with, Muhlenberg’s 
Virginians or the North Carolina troops; they were both equally alert, zealous, and 
spirited. 

Muhlenberg’s regiment was not only the most complete of the province, but I believe 
of the whole continent. It was not only the most complete in numbers, but the best armed, 
clothed and equipped for immediate service.” 


On February 1, 1777, because of his demonstrated capability in the 
southern campaign, Congress promoted him to the rank of brigadier general. 
After a brief sojourn in Virginia for recruiting he joined General Washing- 
ton in Morristown, New Jersey, and returned with him to Philadelphia in 
order to protect the city and engage General Howe. When Washington and 
his staff approached Philadelphia, they weighed the desirability of marching 


2 Op. cit., p. 65. 
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their regiments through the city. Their discipline and equipment were unim- 
pressive, their men were tired, and Philadelphia was populated by Tories 
who might dissuade the soldiers from service and Congress from action. 
It was decided to pass through the city, and according to one biographer, 
‘“Muhlenberg’s brigade was at this time, as appears from his orderly book, 
about two thousand strong, well equipped, and from the pains taken we may 
presume in a high state of discipline. For these reasons it was probably 
selected as the vanguard of the army in its march through Philadelphia.’’* 

Muhlenberg’s Christian principles were not forgotten in war. While at 
camp near Philadelphia, he issued an order to the ‘effect that “The Rev'd 
Mr. Tate will perform divine service this afternoon at 5 o’clock; the captains 
will see that all men not on duty to attend and behave properly.”’* 

Under General Greene his men fought without criticism at Brandywine, 
and in that disheartening engagement in Germantown his regiments met the 
enemy with bayonets. The general’s life was endangered at Brandywine and 
Germantown by his daring exposure at the head of his lines. Then came the 
winter of 1777-78. Washington sought the advice of his staff concerning a 
winter campaign. Muhlenberg advised against it in the following manner: 


A winter campaign seems to me not only unadvisable, on account of our situation, 
but impracticable, at least if I am to judge of other brigades by my own, one single 
regiment of which has turned out ninety men unfit for duty on account of shoes and other 
necessities. The sick become numerous, and the men, notwithstanding the utmost care 
of their officers, will be frost-bitten and subject to many other disorders, if they are to 
keep the field until the militia can be collected, which, if we are to judge from the past, 
cannot be done in less than two months. . . . If the army was to go into winter quarters 
where the men could be refreshed and clothed, and remain there until the latter end of 
march, the militia could be collected in the mean time; then a vigorous attack could be 
made with a probability of success. 


In characteristic soldier fashion, he closed his letter by saying: 


Thus I have given your Excellency my sentiments on the question proposed, as 
clearly as the shortness of time I had for consideration, which was only a few minutes 
this morning, would permit me. The utility of hearing a question debated is great at least 
to a young soldier. Should the question be decided otherwise, your Excellency may be 
assured, that any part entrusted to me shall be executed with the greatest cheerfjilness. 

Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and very humble servant, 
P. Muhlenberg. 


3 Op. cit., p. 82. 

4 Edward W. Hocker, The Fighting Parson of the American Revolution (Philadel- 
phia: 1936), p. 76. 

5 Henry Muhlenberg, of. cit., p. 121. 
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Then came the winter at Valley Forge—a Christmas visit with his father 
and mother at Trappe and an act of kindness on behalf of Christopher Sower, 
the printer of Germantown who was arrested as a sympathizer. Although 
Sower criticized Henry Muhlenberg in his German newspaper for his liberal 
views, the general delivered him from those who oppressed him, whether 
wrongly or rightly no one really knows. 

After Valley Forge came Monmouth with retreat, winter camp at West 
Point, Middlebrook, N. J., the storming of Stony Point in the summer of 
1779, and then the assignment of Muhlenberg to the American forces in 
Virginia. Years of divided campaigns ensued with fatigue for the British 
and unity and tenacity favoring the colonists. General Muhlenberg delighted 
in his brave but unsuccessful stand against the traitor, Arnold, on the James 
River. General Steuben praised it by saying: “General Muhlenberg merits 
my particular acknowledgments for the good disposition which he made and 
the great gallentry with which he executed it.’ 

Lines were now forming in Virginia, and in the fall of that year came 
the surrender at Yorktown. In this last campaign General Muhlenberg for 
his courageous and unobtrusive leadership received recognition from men of 
all ranks. His services were lauded by a Philadelphia paper at his death as 
follows: 


He led the storm party at Yorktown and ‘displayed the hero, the human man, and 
gave a luster to the name of American by blending valor and intrepidity with magnanimity 
—having entered the breach and every man of his party, himself included, wounded, he 
nobly stayed the hand of his fellow-citizens from the exercise of the lawful rights of war; 
he stormed, conquered and spared and vanquished.” 


On September 30, 1783, Congress promoted him to the rank of major 
general and in the same year he became one of the original members of the 
Order of the Cincinnati. 

The public life of General Muhlenberg probably began with his election 
to a magistracy in Woodstock, Virginia. This in contemporary practice would 
be considered a courageous step since preachers and teachers are expected to 
direct their charges in the search for truth in all matters, except those that 
concern politics or extremely controversial matters. Publicly they are sup- 
posed to be neither Democrats nor Republicans ; they cannot speak for capital- 
ism or labor; they are supposed to be opposed to gambling but cannot very 
safely condemn horseracing. 

Not so with General Muhlenberg. When issues demanded his attention, 
his action was determined by the station or office in which he could accom- 


6 Hocker, op. cit., p. 70. 
7 Ibid., p. 120. 
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plish most. Only on this basis can one understand his career in politics after 
ordination to the ministry. He went to Kentucky to survey some lands deeded 
him because of military service. Enroute he became acquainted with the 
dissatisfaction of the Indians in western Pennsylvania and wrote Governor 
Mifflin, urging him to take steps to pacify them. Although Virginia was his 
residence during the war and he had been living for only a short time at 
Trappe, he found himself the popular choice from Montgomery County, a 
newly formed county, to the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 
With this election he and his brother, Frederick A., were constantly on the 
public scene. The general’s familiarity with the problem of land grants to 
veterans as well as the western lands placed him on the important “donation 
lands” committee. His biographers speak frequently of his supervising and 
directing lotteries. It is interesting to observe how one’s standards are de- 
termined by contemporary practice. Certainly many of the lotteries were 
drawing numbers from a hat to determine order of choice. But he did extract 
by lottery several thousand dollars from Montgomery County residents for 
the erection of a fine stone arch bridge which still spans the Perkiomen. 

In 1787 he was elected vice president of the Supreme Executive Council, 
of which Benjamin Franklin was president. In that year his father died and 
his brother, Henry E. Muhlenberg, was named a charter trustee of what was 
to become a college of the Reformed Church, Franklin College in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. In 1788 General Muhlenberg was elected on a state-wide ticket 
as one of the first members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States. This Congress was concerned with the title by which the President 
of the United States should be addressed, and as one reads the record one 
can properly conclude that Muhlenberg’s frankness with Washington elimi- 
nated from our usage such titles as “High Mightiness” and.““His Excellency.” 
The general voted against the use of any title. 

It is interesting to observe that the Jeffersonian extremists advocated a 
kind of communism. Although Mr. Muhlenberg was a supporter of Jefferson, 
he wrote thus of the extreme doctrine: “That many wish to fish in troubled 
waters is evident; and that some have reached the height of impudence and 
are lost to all sense of shame is certain. For heaven’s sake, only read that 
shameless toast, drank publicly on the Fourth of July last—‘The Equal dis- 
tribution of property.’ Wo, therefore, unto him who has a large farm, par- 
ticularly when others possess none.’’® 

The general was not returned to the second Congress, but was chosen 
for the third, became the unsuccessful Republican party’s candidate for 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, and in 1796 was chosen a Repub- 
lican presidential elector. 


8 Muhlenberg, of. cit., p. 322. 
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In 1797 he entered state politics again and was chosen a member of 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, and the following year he was 
returned to the sixth Congress of the United States. While this Congress 
met, President George Washington died and the official Philadelphia memorial 
services were held in Zion Lutheran Church, the church Muhlenberg helped 
dedicate in 1769. 

It was the House of the Sixth Congress that chose Thomas Jefferson 
president over Aaron Burr. Muhlenberg’s admiration for Jefferson and his 
principles was expressed by his Jefferson vote on each of six ballots. In 1800 
he was again elected to Congress, but the following February the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature elected him a United States senator. Shortly after his elec- 
tion to the Senate, President Jefferson appointed him supervisor of Internal 
Revenue for Philadelphia and then collector of the Port of Philadelphia, 
which office he held until his death. 

His career as a statesman was significant. Politically he supported those 
Jeffersonian principles which today direct our thoughts; though a clergy- 
man he always escaped the criticisms and lampooning which come to men in 
public life; as a citizen he held in his hand the large German population of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, whose industry and skill did much for the estab- 
lishment of these United States. 

The influence and importance of Muhlenberg as a soldier and statesman 
would probably not be a subject for history had he not been a man of Chris- 
tian principles. The eldest son of a Protestant leader in colonial America 
could not easily escape a career in the church. At the age of twenty-two he 
sometimes preached for Dr. Charles Wrangel in historic Old Swedes’ Church. 
His popularity soon drew crowds and he responded to the appeal of other 
congregations to conduct their services. Evidently human nature was then as 
now, for the attendance at his service frequently brought embarrassment to 
the presiding clergy and moved his father to remark, “I could not take it ill 
in my bretheren in Christ that they secretly, out of love to the cause, said to 
each other, ‘God be praised! If the old man should depart, Providence has 
sent us a young substitute who in case of need may assist and comfort us.’ ’’® 

After answering many calls to struggling missions and established 
churches in southeastern Pennsylvania, he stood examination, was licensed, 
and began to preach in northern New Jersey. 

In 1771 one James Wood of Woodstock, Virginia, having heard of the 
popularity of Peter Muhlenberg, wrote this letter. 


Rey. Sir: I have been requested by the vestry of a vacant charge in Virginia to use 
my endeavors to find a person of an unexceptionable character, either ordained or desirous 
of obtaining ordination in the clergy of the Church of England, who is capable of preach- 


9 Hocker, op. cit., p. 39. 
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ing both in the English and the German languages. The Living, as established by the 
Laws of the Land, with Perquisites is of the value of Two hundred and Fifty Pounds 
Pennsylvania currency, with a Parsonage House and a Farm of at least Two hundred 
Acres of Extremely Good Land with every other convenient Out House belonging to the 
same, which will render it very convenient for a Gentleman’s Seat. 

Sign of the Cross Keys, where I shall stay a few days on my return home, when, 
if I find You inclined to accept of this Living, You may expect to hear from me, directed 
to the care of the Gentlemen, of whom I have been favored with the information, which 
I have received. “I am, tho’ unacquainted, Rev. Sir, Y. Ob. Serv., JAMEs Woop 
New York, 4th May, 1771. 

P.S. If you should determine to go to London, I make no Doubt of the Vestry ad- 
vancing sufficient Sum to defray the expenses.” ; 


This communication probably led to Muhlenberg’s public career. He 
accepted the call and carried with him a letter from the Rev. Richard Peters 
which contained this interesting statement: “a young and promising divine 
who is of amiable disposition and has great esteem both among the Lutherans 
and the English.’’+ 

It is a hopeful epitaph to Christians, when in a beautiful and peaceful 
village churchyard they pause to read this inscription: 


Sacred 

to the memory of 

General Peter Muhlenberg 

Born October Ist, 1746 Died Octobér Ist, 1807 
He was faithful in the field, 
Faithful in the Cabinet 
Honourable in all his transactions 
A sincere friend 
and 

An honest man. 


10 Hocker, of. cit., p. 39. 
11 Ibid., p. 43. 
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The Rebirth of the German Church. By Stewart W. Herman. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 297 pages. $2.50. 


This book is so packed with information that it would be impossible to summarize 
it in the compass of an ordinary book review. In fact it is a collection of documents 
rather than a book. These documents are both interesting and important. They have 
been gathered and analyzed by one who has had exceptional opportunities to ascertain 
and interpret. Dr. Herman is a secretary of the World Council of Churches and is in 
charge of reconstruction work in Germany. He reached Berlin within a month after 
the establishment of the American sector there and was the first foreign civilian to get 
in personal touch with various German churchmen to bring them news of the outside 
world. Since then he has covered thousands of miles, re-establishing relations with Ger- 
man churches, conferring at length with church leaders both Protestant and Catholic, and 
planning the rehabilitation of church life. He has gathered the materials for his book 
very painstakingly, has analyzed them very carefully, and in the judgment of this receiver 
has interpreted them most wisely. This volume is therefore a worthy sequel to Dr. 
Herman’s book of 1943, It’s Your Souls We Want. 

The author expresses the hope that his book may be a contribution to contemporary 
Christian history. It is just that. Its contemporaneousness is its chief quality. Its pages 
are crowded with facts and events that set forth most vividly what is happening today 
in the land that for generations held the lead in theological scholarship. It paints a clear 
picture of the fateful events through which devout Christians of his own land contributed 
more to the defeat of Hitler than opposing armies of enemy nations. And it presents 
the many evidences of the heroic effort that is now being made to get Christian life in 
Germany back into focus. It is a new Christian Germany that rises out of the ruin and 
rubble. This is a matter of immediate and great concern, not only to the student of con- 
temporary Christian life but also to every member of the Body of Christ. 

In the opening chapter, The Religious Rubble, the reader gets a picture of the con- 
fusion left in the churches at the time of the Nazi collapse. The first problem of recon- 
struction was to purge the Nazi leaders from the church and to provide new spiritual 
leaders. “Today the Deutsche Christen have no real foothold anywhere. The last vestiges 
of their influence upon church affairs have been eliminated with a thoroughness unequalled 
in any other national institution’ (p. 9). Then the churches set themselves to fashion a 
government that would grow from the bottom and not be imposed from the top. In 
doing this many an ancient hostility dropped out of sight and many new levels of co- 
operation were developed, even of Catholics with Protestants. 

The chapter on A Faulty Structure gives first-hand accounts of resistance to Hitler 
and the Nazis by the Confessing church and others. It also deals briefly with the charge 
that those who acquiesced in fascism were imbued with the spirit of Martin Luther, and 
it concludes: “The trouble was .. . that there were not enough Christians in the Third 
Reich with the courage and faith of Martin Luther or, for that matter, of his disciple, 
Martin Niemoeller.” 

The next chapter documents the Nazi plans to liquidate the Christian church com- 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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pletely when German arms should have triumphed, and draws the outlines of The Con- 
fessional Rock on which those plans were broken. Chapter Four pictures more details 
about persons who were Friends Among the Foe and among whom at the time of 
Germany’s defeat there was a great reservoir of good will toward the Allies. 

Dr. Herman is not blind to the mistakes of the occupying powers in dealing with 
the German church. Nor is he silent concerning them. In his chapter entitled Onward, 
Allied Soldiers! he points out some of these mistakes. “Military occupation promises 
to leave as many scars upon the body of the German church as did the Nazi regime. 
The Potsdam Policy, in its way, seems to be no less detrimental to the Christian cause 
than Hitler’s Nuremberg decrees.” 

Then follow two chapters of facts and events and documents setting forth the 
positive steps thus far taken in the process of rehabilitating the German church. In 
Chapter VI we get the background and framework of the famous Stuttgart Declaration 
of repentance and the Treysa formation of the “Evangelical Church in Germany.” And 
in Chapter VII, Laying New Foundations, the present attitude toward the state-church 
principle is discussed. “Today the whole German Church seems to be conscious that the 
total collapse of the total state has presented it with an opportunity for reformation 
such as it has not possessed since the days of Martin Luther” (p. 155). But separation 
of church and state will probably not come for at least ten years. 

The last three chapters give a vivid account of the present terrible conditions of 
hunger and suffering in Germany and the unspeakable hardships and difficulties caused 
by the Russian occupation. These descriptions are so vivid and graphic and convincing, 
so largely the testimony of an eye witness, that they constitute the most gripping picture 
this reviewer has seen of the appalling conditions now prevailing in Germany. The book 
closes with a question: “A new beginning has been made; in fact, the church in Ger- 
many seems to have been reborn. But, will it live? That is . . . a question of funda- 
mental importance not only to Germany but also to all—whether Christian or not—who 
must live on the same planet with Germany in these postwar years” (p. 272). 

In his Introduction to Dr. Herman’s book Martin Niemoeller expresses the hope 
that the fires which have tested the Christians in Germany during the war may also 
have equipped them for the service of brotherly love among all Christians everywhere 
and of peace among men. “For, although we are wholly destitute today [physically and 
spiritually] and must stretch out our hand for help, we are confident that God will 
bless not only us with the strength which He grants to us and our people through the 
forgiveness of sin, but also all those who are prepared to ponder the lessons of the road 
along which God is leading us.” This is the spirit in which the church in Germany is 
being reborn as a member of the Body of Christ. 

Aspet Ross WENTZ 


The Challenge of our Culture. Edited by Clarence T. Craig. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 205 pages. $1.50. 

The Church and Organized Movements. Edited by Randolph C. Miller. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 255 pages. $1.50. . 

The Gospel, the Church, and the World. Edited by Kenneth S. Latourette. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 229 pages. $1.50. 

Toward World-Wide Christianity. Edited by O. Frederick Nolde. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. 263 pages. $1.50. 


These books are the first four in a series of five volumes planned for resource materials 
to be used in a national conference of theological students in June, 1947. The inclusive 
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title is The Interseminary Series. Thirty-two outstanding leaders of American church 
life were selected to contribute. Each book title indicates a section of the total area to be 
covered in the conference. This primary purpose for their publication adds to rather than 
detracts from their usefulness to pastors and lay leaders who have concern for ecumenical 
Christianity. They reaffirm our convictions and challenge our prejudices. Personally my 
thinking has been enriched by them. 

The editor of Volume III is the author of the monumental History of the Expansion 
of Christianity and is professor of Missions at Yale The first chapter, “The Revelation 
of God in Christ,” is by John Knox, professor of Sacred Literature at Union Theological 
Seminary. He contrasts the assurance with which Paul and Peter spoke to the Agrippas, 
Felixes, and Neros of their day with the evident eagerness with which we seek to have 
the Agrippas, Felixes, and Neros of our times speak pleasantly to us. “We seek sponsor- 
ship of secular intellectualism.” The Gospel is a given Word and still foolishness to the 
intellectuals. The divine wisdom, beyond human reason, was an event, “Christ crucified.” 
“The Christian message is not an argument but an announcement.” The Lord Jesus Christ 
was not only a person but “a historical movement.” It is impossible to divide the Jesus 
of history from the Christ of faith. No particular incident in the life of Jesus becomes 
the point of revelation. In Him God was reconciling mankind to Himself. It is evident 
that Dr. Knox accepts the interpretation of revelation that characterizes the thinking of 
large numbers of our Protestant theologians. Critical problems such as the Virgin birth, 
the resurrection, and the atonement are solved as incidents in the total problem of 
Jesus Christ. He cites Philippians 2:5ff, as the kind of witness the present world needs. 

Dr. Paul Scherer, who needs no introduction to readers of the QUARTERLY, wrote 
the second chapter on “The Nature of the Church.” He notes the new Protestant “aware- 
ness of itself’ in introduction. In this awareness there is confused thinking as to the 
definition of the church. “Laying aside our consciousness of the family itself, we devote 
our efforts to the tracing of the family tree.” “Nothing but an existential approach offers 
any promise of solution.” Here is his definition: “the church is a unique fellowship of 
grace, called into being by a divine act and resting on the foundations of God’s revelation 
in Christ.” It is not a voluntary association but it is “the consciousness of God that had 
set men under covenant to serve a purpose beyond their own.” It is “the vehicle of the 
divine life.” “Rediscovery of Biblical Christianity and the sacraments” are required. As 
to the sacraments, “their efficacy to life and salvation consists not in the faith that 
apprehends them, but in Him by whom, through faith, we are apprehended.” Quotations 
come helpfully into his argument from the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small 
Catechism. There is reason for satisfaction that this particular chapter should be written 
by Dr. Scherer. 

W. Norman Pittenger from the faculty of General Theological Seminary wrote the 
third chapter in this division, “The Christian Hope of a Transfigured World.’ He names 
these three Christian presuppositions on which our hope rests: (1) Man is a sinner and 
capable of redemption. (2) History is a purposeful movement. (3) The natural world 
will share in the total redemption. The eschatological hope of Christianity is valid and 
has meaning in balance against absorption in “this world” interests. “All this and 
Heaven too” is the total hope of the Christian church. Hell, heaven, resurrection—all are 
Christian affirmations. Man in Christ is too big for this world alone. 

“The Church and Christian Society Today in the Perspective of History” is by the 
editor. Christianity is more evenly distributed over the world, more deeply rooted, and 
moving into world-wide fellowship. 

Richard Niebuhr, professor of Christian Ethics at Yale, writes on “The Responsi- 
bility of the Church for Society.” Those who have heard or read the recent messages 
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of Martin Niemoeller will understand this statement: “Churches suffer from bad con- 
science.” The responsibility of the church for the character of nations and of the world 
is divinely orientated. Democracy will live or die as it finds authority, not in majority 
opinion but in God. The church has failed to awaken the conscience of the nation with 
a sense of responsibility—the result of worldliness or isolationism. The church forgets 
to whom it is responsible and becomes worldly. Or it forgets for whom it is responsible 
and becomes isolationist. “The Church is an apostolic community and exists for an- 
nouncing the Gospel to all nations.” It is to shepherd the lost, have compassion on all, 
and pioneer in social reform. 

John C. Bennett writes on “The Limitations of the Church.” He is professor of 
Christian Theology and Ethics at Union Seminary. The-dilemmas of the church are 
inclusiveness vs. exclusiveness and unity vs. freedom. Dr. Bennett accepts the well 
known position of Reinhold Niebuhr that there is no ultimate solution in history but 
we must move from one solution to another. The weakness of the church is due to the 
fact that it is a society of humans. The sin of men lays its mark upon it. The present 
religious illiteracy and the mediocrity of the leadership of the church are a sign of its 
weakness. Dr. Bennett is not pessimistic about the church. This chapter should be 
compared with his contribution to volume III of this series. 

“Necessary Limitations in Thought and Life’ is by Luman J. Shafer, secretary of 
the foreign mission board of the Reformed Church in America, the only contributor who 
is not a theological professor. He describes the contrast in the approach to life between 
the church and the world. In the one, truth is definite; in the other, tentative. “Tech- 
niques supplant truth.” Creeds should be rewritten in the thought patterns of the times. 
The church should be concerned about the structure of society. For instance, the program 
of the church often seems to “atomize the family” rather than to aim at Christianizing 
this fundamental social form. There is the conflict between the parochial and ecumenical 
in church life. The service of the church in the interests of world order is the hopeful 
sign of reorientation. The church must “not dilute the purity of the Gospel,” yet “action 
must be taken, and either the Christian will throw his weight behind the immediate next 
step which he is convinced will move the whole situation in the direction of a more 
Christian society, or, so far as he is concerned, the whole process moves without the 
aid of any Christian purpose.” This seems to me to be the only common sense answer 
to the dangers involved in active interest in social forms and life by the church. 

The concluding chapter, “The Vocation of the Christian Today,” is by Elmer G. 
Homrighausen of the Princeton faculty. I find it a most satisfactory treatment, though 
of necessity very brief. Vocation is “the sense of being called to a task.” It would 
have been possible to substitute the word “stewardship” for “vocation.” Dr. Homrig- 
hausen finds the source of! the call in redemption. This grace approach to vocation is 
the only uniquely Christian approach. The whole of life must be lived under God. There 
is a historical study of vocation and then a practical conclusion that we are saved not 
only from but for. Realization of our vocation should be found in evangelism, work, 
family, church, citizenship, economic life, race, and social responsibility. Disciplines 
required are the Bible, worship, fellowship, good works, and the common life under 
God. Resources are Word, Gospel, providence, and the church. 

So much ground is covered in this little book that adequate criticism is difficult. It 
will not satisfy the Lutheran who requires a maximum of doctrinal agreement for any 
inter-church fellowship. For most of us it will be a stimulus for greater effort toward 
wider cooperation with evangelical Protestantism. Generally the writers have kept to a 
middle-of-the-road position where the greater part of Protestantism can safely follow. 
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Some theology is exposed that we can not accept, but it is not flaunted in the face of 
those whose background is still colored by the historic doctrines of the church. 

Dr. Nolde introduces Volume IV with a reference to the title. “Toward a World- 
wide Christianity reaffirms a goal which roots in the tradition of the Gospel.” “It carries 
an admission that ... the goal has not yet been achieved. The manner in which the 
churches are seeking to fulfill this ideal is presented without either hiding the failures or 
becoming over-optimistic about the signs of progress. It is hoped by the writers that the 
result of their arguments may be: “A sympathetic understanding of the situation which 
exists in a divided Christianity. An endorsement of the ecumenical goal and a recogni- 
tion of acceptable forms in which it may find demonstration. A sense of encouragement 
in organizations already established, in fellowship strengthened under the tensions of 
war, in the extended horizons of testimony to the world of nations, in the trend toward 
unity among our own churches. Aided by lessons learned in the stream of Christian life, 
a commitment to purposeful effort in giving expression to One Holy Catholic Church.” 

Matthew Spinka, professor of Church History at Hartford Seminary contributes 
the first discussion under the chapter heading, “Christianity and the Churches.” While 
individuals who “possess the spirit of Christ” in all ecclesiastical bodies are held to be 
members of the invisible church, the same test can not be applied to the bodies them- 
selves. Dr. Spinka holds that “an ecumenical consciousness of belonging to the one 
catholic church, of which they are but a part,’ will justify their claim to be called 
churches rather than sects. Then follows a clear picture, denomination by denomination 
and nation by nation, of the present situation in the churches. He concludes, “It may be 
affirmed without any fear of successful contradiction that Christianity has proved itself 
a stable and essential force in the world. . . . It has often been the only force which 
dared to challenge the otherwise victorious anti-religious government in such countries 
as the Soviet Union and Germany.” 

In the second paper, President John A. Mackay of Princeton Seminary offers “The 
Biblical and Theological Basis for the Ecumenical Goal.’ He dates the present use of 
the term ecumenical from the Oxford Conference of 1937. The ecumenical goal is not 
to be sought by “prudential reunion of unreconciled churches.” Nor can it be obtained 
by submission to a “supreme hierarch.”’ The goal is “concrete corporate allegiance to 
Jesus Christ,” 

John C. Bennett follows with a chapter on “The Forms of Ecumenical Christianity.” 
He calls “the continuing community of Christians one of the ‘given’ aspects of Christianity 
which each generation inherits.” “It is of the utmost importance that the church be kept 
under the criticism of the Biblical revelation.” As to the present unity of the church, 
Dr. Bennett says that “it is already real over a large area of the church in two ways... 
a genuine sense of belonging together . . . a surprising over-lapping of mind.” Imple- 
menting and fostering this unity are: unofficial organizations; mutual recognition be- 
tween churches; federation for \cooperative witness and service; federal union; full 
corporate union. To accept the churches’ responsibility for society demands, Dr. Bennett 
feels, increased cooperative and united organization. 

Ecumenical history is treated under two heads. The first, “The Rise of Ecumenical 
Organizations,” is by Henry Smith Leiper and Abdel Ross Wentz. Dr. Leiper is Amer- 
ican secretary of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches and 
executive secretary of the American Committee. Dr. Wentz is President of Gettysburg 
Seminary. He has had many influential appointments in the field of inter-church co- 
operation and is a member of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. The second, “Ecumenical Fellowship During the War” is by C. W. Iglehart, 
professor of missions at Union Seminary. 
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The history of the growth of cooperation between the churches is traced to the last 
great step, the creation of a World Council of Churches. The influence of the war on 
cooperation is also given its full credit. 

Dr. Nolde gives the story of the witness of the churches in the interests of world 
order in the next chapter, “The Christian Community and World Order.” His important 
part in making this witness effective in the constitution of the United Nations gives his 
contribution special weight. Included in this chapter is a very suggestive list of activities 
for a parish that is willing to aid in achieving world organization. So often the parish 
is forgotten, and it is the last area in church organization to be caught by the sense 
of world mission. 

“Ecumenicity in America,” as seen by H. Paul Douglass, editor of “Christendom,” 
follows next. It seems at present a hopeful picture, with constantly increasing cooperation. 

The last two chapters treat “Steps Ahead” and “Achieving the Ecumenical Goal,” 
by W. Stanley Rycroft, executive secretary of the committee on cooperation in Latin 
America. Obstacles which he lists are group consciousness and theological differences. 
He hopes for a church that is ecumenical at all levels. The final chapter seeks to answer 
the problem of the parish level, the most difficult in which to rise above parochialism. 
The chapter title is “Implementing the Ecumenical Ideal at the Parish Level. Elmore M. 
McKee, the writer, is rector of St. Georges Episcopal Church, New York City. He 
would “accentuate the positive” between communions. He also offers some very simple 
principles of parish organization and life that will foster the ecumenical spirit. 

The appendix carries a number of the important statements that have come out of 
various ecumenical conferences and there is a well-chosen bibliography for further 
reading. This is just the book to follow number III. It brings the more theoretical treat- 
ment of III down to very practical levels. It shows how each Christian can think and 
act in ways to foster the slow but sure movement “toward world-wide Christianity.” 

Amos JOHN TRAVER 


Power for Peace. By O. Frederick Nolde. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1946. 138 
pages. $1. 


In addition to being other things, this is a kind of Christian handbook of the United 
Nations Organization. It is indeed a thrilling experience for a Lutheran to read a book 
like this and realize that it is written by one of his own church who is widely recognized 
as an authority in the field of international affairs and the place of the Christian church 
therein. Dr. Nolde became associated with the Federal Council of Churches’ Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace at its first general study conference called at Delaware, 
Ohio, in 1942. Since that time he has taken an increasingly important role in the great 
work which this commission has done and has brought special honor to both himself 
and his church in the significant contribution which he has made, and is continuing to 
make, to the cause of Christian world order. 

The first two chapters set forth the certain responsibility of the churches to the 
society of nations and trace the efforts of the churches to discharge that responsibility 
during the years of the war and since. The United Nations Organization, its structure 
and operation, is the subject of consideration throughout the major portion of the book. 
Along with the description of the development of this inter-governmental effort the 
reader is kept ever aware of the effective role which the Christian forces have played, 
and can continue to play, in their impact upon this crucial international mobilization for 
peace and world order. The last chapter very forcefully lays a large share of the 
responsibility for the success of this world-wide cooperative effort upon the individual. 
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His will for peace, his interest and activity in the peaceful processes of society are 
absolutely essential. At the conclusion is printed the charter of the United Nations. 

This book is designed as a text for study groups as well as for individuals. In the 
words of the author, “It may be used as an elective course in the young people’s and adult 
departments of the Sunday School; as a source book for independent discussion or spe- 
cial interest groups in the congregation and community; as a means to equip Christian 
leaders, both clerical and lay, for a responsible part in international affairs; as a guide 
for any individual who is intelligently seeking a way in which the Christian may make 
his contribution to world order.” 

Power for Peace is presented by Dr. Nolde with his characteristic clarity and force- 
fulness, and, translated into personal conviction and endeavor, can become in reality 


precisely what its name implies. 
DwicHt PUTMAN 


Our Eyes Were Opened. By Arnold M. Maahs. Columbus: Wartburg Press, 1946. 110 
pages. 50 cents. 


This small book of twelve chapters is the result of a “dream come true.” The author, 
a Lutheran pastor of Pittsburgh, Pa., was a chaplain in the United States Army during 
the war and was stationed in New Guinea. “Our Eyes Were Opened” is the account 
of his experiences in that land of “mystery and enchantment,” the “last frontier in the 
entire world.” The descriptions of the “Fuzzy Wuzzies” and other natives, their villages 
and customs, and the devastation wrought by the Japanese invaders are vivid. More 
interesting is the account of the author’s visits among the native Christians and their 
leaders in the remote villages. Everywhere he finds a simple yet whole-hearted faith in 
the Christ, implanted there by Lutheran missionaries in places whose names are now 
familiar, such as Milne Bay, Lae, Bena Bena, etc. Though the churches were destroyed 
by bombs and the people driven into the jungle by the Japs, the Cross remained. 

Here is more than another recital of the experiences of an American chaplain among 
strange people of a distant land. Here is the convincing proof of the power of the Gospel 
and a challenge to Lutherans in America to strive more earnestly for the extension of 
the Kingdom of God in the islands across the seas. A most interesting book. 

P. B. WoLPer 


Christianity Takes a Stand. Edited by William Scarlett. New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1946. 128 pages. 25 cents. 


This inexpensive publication contains a very interesting statement of an approach 
to the issues of today. The contributors present thought-provoking papers on the world 
and the domestic Order. Bishop, Angus Dun writes about the social responsibility of 
the church. Careful thinkers like Professors Hocking and Arthur Compton give us their 
best thought. Reinhold Niebuhr, Frances Perkins, and Eleanor Roosevelt deal with 
practical problems at home and abroad. The Penguin Company has rendered a helpful 
service in issuing so important a book in this inexpensive form. 

H. D. Hoover 


Sex Problems of the Returned Veteran. By Howard Kitching. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1946. 124 pages. $1.50. 


Every war brings about concern and even frustration to men and women deprived 
of sexual relations which they had normally enjoyed. This has always been the case, 
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and the past war was no exception. The ability to tolerate this deprivation depended on 
many factors of constitution, character, training, and tradition. The author of this little 
book discusses these problems, not.as an alarmist, but in a frank and sane manner. 

A considerable amount of attention is given to the problem of reunion, The author 
traces the various difficulties and offers sane solutions. Any pastor who has observed 
human life knows what is involved. On the last page of the book there is a brief paragraph 
concerning the place of religion in these matters. For the author, religion can be a 
major factor in achieving a satisfactory married life. 

This is a valuable book for the married veteran and his wife. Unfortunately it has 
no message for the single veteran, particularly nothing for the one who formed a liaison 
with some foreign women, white or brown or yellow, andon his return home must 
make difficult adjustments to American standards. A book like this should have a mes- 
sage for him. 

This deficiency makes the title of this book somewhat misleading. Otherwise the 
book ought to find a ready market for those countless homes which are on the brink 
of disaster and dissolution, The end of the war has not brought for these homes the 
internal peace that is so necessary. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature. By J. Coert Rylaarsdam. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1946. 128 pages. $3. 


In this excellent study of Hebrew Wisdom Literature, the author, who is a teacher 
in the department of Old Testament at the University of Chicago, investigates afresh 
the problems of authority, nature, and grace from a historical and biblical point of 
view. Directing his attention to the canonical Wisdom Literature, particularly Job, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, and the apocryphal writings of the Wisdom of Jesus ben 
Sira, the Wisdom of Solomon, Baruch, IV Maccabees, and the extra-canonical Pirke 
Aboth, he analyzes this type of literature as illustrative of a view of life much mis- 
understood and neglected. He finds that in this literature, which covers a period of 
approximately six centuries, appears an approach to the problem of revelation which has 
an important bearing upon current religious discussion. This issue he debates by evi- 
dences drawn from those diverse yet related writings. 

Chapter I deals with the Context of Wisdom. Since Israel lived through the cen- 
turies in close relations with several other nations politically, socially, and commercially, 
_her literature manifests marks of cultural interdependence. Her Wisdom Literature 
resembles that of Egypt and of Babylon in both form and subject matter. Oriental 
proverbs in general proceed from the assumption that existence is rational and moral 
and that virtue, honesty, kindness, and industry have their rewards. But in this rational, 
moral universe man is only a creature, ignorant and helpless. Divinity shapes his ends. 
Revelation is a divine gift. 

But although Israel learned much under foreign tutelage, she reveals distinctiveness 
and independence acquired through the process of the nationalization of Wisdom, which 
Professor Rylaarsdam discusses in Chapter II. Peculiar to Israel’s thought are the 
divine names and their meaning, the election, the Law, the witness of God’s Word and 
Spirit, and salvation by grace, all of which find expression in the Wisdom writings. 
Wisdom, after all, is not a common human heritage; it is God’s gift to Israel to make 
known to the world. ; 

The Hope of Wisdom, which is the subject of Chapter III, proceeds on a plane 
somewhat in contrast with the prophetic hope. The formal is horizontal; the latter, 
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vertical. The one stresses life, virtue, conduct, and earthly rewards, as noted in Proverbs, 
for example; the other, religious experiences initiated by God. Thus Wisdom deals with 
ethics rather than with religion, though the moral maxims have real religious relevance. 

In the Transcendence of Wisdom, with which Chapter IV deals, is seen evidence 
of the fact that while the Wisdom writers seek to understand life on the basis of human 
endowments, they face dilemma and despair, as in the Book of Job, for instance, until 
they rise to the experience of grace and faith. Aware of man’s frailty and tragic experi- 
ence, they find no comfort in his philosophies. In this tension they come to repose their 
confidence in God. The contrast in thought between human achievement and divine 
donation in the Wisdom writings is outstanding. 

Equating Wisdom with Spirit in Chapter V, the author supports his contention by 
numerous references to the literature under discussion. “Spirit and Wisdom,” says he, 
“acquire identical functions in the creation of the world and in its moral governance.” 
What the earlier literature posits of the Spirit, the later writings ascribe also to 
Wisdom. The two are symbols of special grace and revelation. 

In his conclusion the author maintains that Christian writers have strangely failed 
to appreciate fully the role of the Spirit in Scripture and history in giving man both 
his freedom and his authority. 

This volume is small, but meaty and deserving of careful study. 

E, E. Frack 


New Testament Life and Literature. By Donald W. Riddle and Harold H. Hutson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946. vii, 263 pages. $3. 


The purpose of the volume under review is “to present the results of scholarship to 
the student who is seriously interested in the New Testament as a book of literature, of 
history, and of religion” (p. v). The authors, the one already widely known and the 
other a rising star, have earned a hearing. They are qualified investigators who sincerely 
believe that they are hewing to the line of sound research procedure. 

Four rather breezy and stimulating chapters introduce the reader at the start to 
the world in which Christianity appeared. The authors then endeavor to integrate the 
New Testament writings into a rather factitious reconstruction of the rise and expansion 
of Christianity, beginning with the career of Jesus and ending with “the maturing 
Christianity” of the first half of the second century. The final chapter, the twentieth, 
sketches all too briefly the story of the Canon and Text. An appendix is devoted to 
a summary of the leading ideas in the New Testament. There is also a Select Bibli- 
ography, covering 17 pages. In the opinion of the reviewer the Bibliography is by every 
count the most valuable feature of the work. 

The book is a war casualty. We are informed that work on it was interrupted by 
Professor Riddle’s period of service in the United States Army Air Corps. The Preface 
adds that both authors participated in the final stages of manuscript preparation, but one 
suspects that circumstances precluded the intimate and continuous collaboration which 
joint authorship demands. Some of the chapters are well done. Others were evidently 
turned out under pressure. The style is uneven, with a good deal of overlapping and 
repetition. 

With few exceptions the conclusions reached are current coin in the scientific tradi- 
tion to which the authors adhere. The New Testament writings are subjected to the 
twin tests of environment (Shirley Jackson Case) and literary form (Martin Dibelius), 
with the former predominating. In the case of the ministry of Jesus, for example, the 
records are ‘tested’ in the light of the normative Judaism of the first century. Items that 
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do not meet the test are dismissed as unhistorical in the sense that they must have been 
read into the tradition by the faith and piety of the emerging community. So little is 
left that one may be forgiven for questioning the validity of the procedure, The test of 
environment is indeed a useful tool, employed by research workers everywhere, but 
when it is applied too arbitrarily and without regard for the realities of life, it tends to 
yield results that do not make sense. Every deviation from the ‘normal’ becomes un- 
historical. Every giant becomes a folk tale, every messiah a myth! 

One also misses in the present volume the balance and urbanity that once dis- 
tinguished New Testament scholarship, particularly in the British Isles. Like their 
opposite numbers on the right wing, the authors seem to have a blind spot for evidence 
not congenial to their reconstruction of the history. For example, they blithely assign 
the First Epistle of Peter to the latter years of the reign of Trajan (98-117). Granted 
that the dating of the Epistle is moot, students who have browsed through Edward 
Gordon Selwyn’s recently published commentary, The First Epistle of Peter, will be 
unable to read Professor Riddle’s facile disposition of the problem without asking them- 
selves whether American New Testament scholarship is not more brash than scientific. 

Among the minor slips in the volume is one which should not be permitted to go 
unchallenged. The reader is duly informed that the symbol “Q” is derived from the 
word Quelle. Specialists who have investigated the early use of the symbol in England 
and on the Continent agree that the traditional association of the symbol with the word 
Quelle is an ‘etiological’ myth. New Testament scholars who are inclined to make the 
most of mythological processes in the first century ought to think twice before admitting 
a twentieth century myth into their scientific writings. 

RussELt D. SNYDER 


The World of Justus Falckner. By Delber W. Clark. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1946. 189 pages. $2.50. 


Anyone interested in the early history of the Lutheran Church in America will 
welcome this book. It is an interesting, readable account of Lutheranism in New York 
State in the early eighteenth century. Others more qualified to judge endorse the book 
as historically accurate; your reviewer endorses the book as highly informative and 
as good reading. 

Built around Justus Falckner, one of the first Lutherans to be ordained in this 
country, the book is not strictly a biography. It attempts rather to create a picture of 
the conditions under which Falckner worked, to tell of the people in the church, and to 
relate the story of early Lutheranism in the state. 

One gains a new appreciation of the great work of the pioneers of our church, as 
the story of men like Falckner and Joshua Kocherthal and their courage in the face 
of obstacles that would have stopped lesser men is told. These men and their churches 
had virtually no support from any European church body. Their flock was a group of 
scattered followers spread up and down the one hundred fifty mile long Hudson valley 
from New York to Albany, and later into the Schoharie valley as well. 

Many of these followers, especially the Palatine settlers, were confronted with 
genuine economic distress when a tar-making experiment failed. Transportation was slow 
and uncertain. There was hardly any literature available for congregational or pastoral 
use. At times they were confronted with governmental hostility and with the pretensions 
of unordained enthusiasts. We have to thank the refusal of these early pioneers to be 
daunted by such difficulties for the survival of Lutheranism in New York State. 

The preceding paragraph would lead to the belief that Falckner was a heroic 
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figure, and he was, but not in the sense that we often think of heroic figures. He 
emerges from the pages of this book not as a dominating personality, but rather as a 
sincere, conscientious servant of His Lord, perhaps somewhat on the pedestrian side. 
This is not to detract from his contribution to American Lutheranism. His was the type 
of work that the times called for. Organization of the church came later under Wilhelm 
Berkenmeyer. 

Some readers may object to the considerable detail about the ancestry of the 
early Lutheran families. This does tend to slow down the narrative but is essential to 
the author’s purpose. 

The author was an Episcopal clergyman at Coxsackie, in the Hudson valley. It is to 
be hoped that this interest on the part of one outside our church may inspire Lu- 
theran historians to write other similar works. We need biographies of Kocherthal and 


Berkenmeyer. 
ALFRED J. KRAHMER 


Great Christian Books. By Hugh Martin. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 
118 pages. $1.50. 


In the space of a hundred pages Dr. Martin has given an excellent introduction 
to seven classics of Christian literature. The author plainly states in the opening chapter 
that he and he alone is responsible for the selection of the works which he considers. 
And the purpose of what he has attempted may be best set forth in Dr. Martin’s own 
words: “I hope to induce others to read—or re-read—the books for themselves. Perhaps 
what I have written may be a guide in understanding them, though I make no pretense 
of having engaged in any profound research or of having said anything that will be 
new to students of these men” (p. 11). 

At any rate, accepting the selection without comment, it can be said that with 
those books to which Dr. Martin gives his attention he has done a good job. The 
chapters are sufficiently informative to stir the interest of someone who is not familiar 
with the works discussed and there is also a depth of feeling which imparts meaning 
and insight for one who may be acquainted with Augustine’s Confession, Law’s A 
Serious Call, Carey’s An Enquiry, Browning’s The Ring and the Book, etc. In the 
opinion of this reviewer the book will be helpful both as a “refresher” and as an 
“enlightener.” 

Witt1am VAN Horn Davies 


Song of the Earth. By Fred D. Wentzel. Philadelphia: The Christian Education Press, 
1946, 110 pages. $2. 


For those who grew up on the farm, as so many of us did, this is a heart-warming 
volume. Its pictures and its words alike bring back the sights, the sounds, and the 
scents we knew too long ago. Best of all, you catch the overtones and undertones of 
whatever measure of divinity there is in the rural scene. 

Here’s a field of shocks of wheat. A team of horses plowing. A maple sugar camp. 
A robin’s nest and a jack in the pulpit. Storm, flood, sunset, snow. Lambs, puppies, 
ducklings, even baby opossums. 

The country church is prominent, too, and thereabouts is the place to sample the 
author’s poetry : 

I point to the skies, 
But my footstone lies 
In commonplace work of the day. 
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There are more than eighty fine reproductions of photographs; and some twenty 
meditations to accompany them. Some of those are cast in words like these: 


Everywhere, north and south, east and west, there are men who know they 
are brothers of the earth. ... This is home, indeed, this star on the horizon, 
this gathering night, this friendly, fruitful earth, this welcoming earth. 


The author came out of rural Pennsylvania and was a pastor of churches there. 
More recently he served in Christian educational work. There have been other works of 
devotion from his pen. This is the first of a trilogy all of hibenion are meant to show the 
earth as a home to be loved. = 

Ratpx D. Herm 


The ‘De Incarnatione’ of Athanasius. Part Il: The Short Recension. By Robert Pierce 
Casey. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. 86 pages. $4. 


This is the second part of The ‘De Incarnatione’ published in Studies and Docu- 
ments. For information on Part I the reader may compare the review in the July issue, 
1946, p. 319. Part II deals with the Short Recension of Athanasius’ famous treatise on 
the Incarnation. As the author states, “the Short Recension is an important witness to 
the text of the Long Recension, of which it seems to be a revision” (p. xxxvi). As to 
the differences between the two recensions, they consist, in the words of Casey, of 
“(a) minor additions: articles, connectives, words or brief phrases to clarify or amplify 
the sense and to complete quotations; (b) minor omissions of similar matter; (c) slight 
grammatical changes in word order or phrasing; and (d) significant changes” (ibid.). 
The last group, as the discussion of the author shows, is evidently conditioned by 
theological considerations. 

The volume consists of three parts: an Introduction, pp. xi-xl, dealing with the 
extant manuscripts and related matters; a collation of Codex Dochiatiou 78, Mount 
Athos, 14th century, with the text of Bishop Archibald Robertson, London, 1893, pp. 
xJiii-1; and a reprint of the text of Robertson, as referred to, pp. 1-86. 

Like Part I, the volume under review is a fine piece of painstaking scholarship. It 
will prove to be very helpful to the specialist in the field of ancient church history. 

Otto W. Hetck 


Evil and the Christian Faith. Nels F. S. Ferré. New York, Harper Brothers, 1947. 173 
pages. $2.50. 


We may not be able completely to solve the problem of evil, but it is most important 
that we have the right philosophy regarding it. 

Partial or mixed perspectives lead to confusion. We need the light of truth to 
penetrate, purify and clarify the confused thoughts of our disturbed hearts. Certainly 
one clear objective for us regarding pain and suffering is not to attempt to justify God, 
but to yield complete surrender to His grace. It is possible to capture the radiance of 
faith to such an extent that we not only pray to be delivered from unwillingness to suffer, 
but rejoice in suffering as a redemptive function. 

This thoughtful presentation of the entire subject by Professor Ferré will help us 
free ourselves from the tendency to idle speculation, day dreaming and the escapist view 
or method of dealing with evil. A thoughtful understanding of evil in the light of the 
Cross will enrich our appreciation of the grace of God, as well as His glory. When we 
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frankly face the mystery of the suffering Saviour we begin to appreciate how much we 
need Jesus Christ our Mediator: We can progress from the stage where we are driven 
to God by fear, to that level of life on which we are drawn to Him by love. 

H,. D. Hoover 


The Story of the Faith: a Survey of Christian History for the Undogmatic. By William 
Alva Gifford. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 622 pages. $5. 


Titles of books are seldom as descriptive as one might wish them to be, but in 
this case both the title and the subtitle obviously belong to the book. This is intended 
to be the story of the faith out of which the church grew and out of whose manifold 
variations the church has developed in the course of the changes in history. In effect, 
therefore, the book is a history of the Israelites and Jews, a history of New Testament 
times, and a history of the Christian church since the apostles—all in one convenient 
and readable volume. Roughly one-fifth of the book is devoted to what is sometimes 
called Biblical history. The remainder is given to the nineteen centuries of the history 
of the Christian church, omitting only the eastern churches since the schism, and a brief 
forecast of what may be expected of the church in years immediately ahead. 

The subtitle is also significant. This is a survey “for the undogmatic.” If the reader 
gets the impression that the author’s point of view is unprejudiced by ecclesiastical or 
theological convictions, the subtitle is misleading, for the author (like every church 
historian) has his own opinions about Christianity, and he does not hesitate to interpret 
the history of the church in the light of what he believes. But he writes “for the un- 
dogmatig” in the sense that he does not himself share the traditional dogmas of the 
church. Christianity, he believes, “is not the absolute religion” (p. 578). He distinguishes 
between “the Gospel and the teachings” and holds that the church must again get behind 
the Gospel, which is “the primitive church’s interpretation of the mission of Christ,” to 
the teachings, which are “the precepts of Christ, preserved in the parables of the Lord 
and the Sermon on the Mount” (582). There is no hope in Roman Catholicism because 
it is unsympathetic to progress and there is “something archaic” about it (576). There 
is no hope in Fundamentalism because it denies “a freedom that makes it possible to 
keep abreast of truth” (577). There is no hope in the liturgical renaissance because it 
is “at best a temporary expedient, at worst an evasion” (578). Nor is there any hope in 
a reunion of the churches “unless the basic conditions of religious revival are first met” 
(579). “The answer lies with Christian Liberalism’? because “Liberals know that what 
is discoverable from human nature and history is the real revelation of God in the 
world” (577). Such are the “undogmatic.” 

A high degree of objectivity nevertheless characterizes Professor Gifford’s interpreta- 
tion of the church’s history. He is obviously familiar with the better literature of the field 
and he makes a judicious use of it. His evaluations of past movements sometimes lead 
him to make comparisons (as on p. 165) which are always interesting if not always 
convincing; apocalypticism he calls “prophecy in hysterics” (135). The treatment of 
Marcion is more sympathetic than is customarily accorded this much misunderstood man. 
The Reformation is handled with commendable fairness to all parties, and much is to 
be said for the author’s description of recent decades as characterized by “religious 
confusion” (560) and “a certain vagueness and lack of conviction in the Protestant mind 
everywhere” (560, 558). Here and there little slips have escaped the usual vigilance and 
care of the author, as when a distinction is made between adoration and worship rather 
than between adoration (or worship) and veneration (291 and elsewhere), when the 
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wrong date is given for the Bull Clericis laicos (313), when the sweeping statement is 
made that “Protestants outside Germany reached an essential doctrinal agreement on 
the basis of Calvinism’ (392), or when Jacob Boehme’s name is misspelled (470). But 
such slips are very rare. The book as a whole is accurate in its statements of fact, and 
its style is lucid, attractive, and even distinguished—a quality not too common, un- 


fortunately, in similar surveys. 
T. G. TAPPERT 


A Manual on Worship. By Paul Zeller Strodach. Muhlenberg Press: Philadelphia, 1946. 
379 pages. $4. 


Dr. Strodach has given the church a manual of worship»which deserves more than 
passing notice. The volume will be read widely. It ought then to be discussed in pastoral 
groups. Its general position as well as certain of its recommendations ought to be 
examined and subjected to rigorous scrutiny. 

The ostensible purpose of the book is to reveal the possibility of a normal, liturgical 
use. It claims “to be peculiarly expressive of the spirit of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion.” Allowing for a genuine liberty, a desire is indicated for uniformity, expressive, 
too, of the fact that we are one church, one faith, one life. 

This would imply that the youthful clergyman, not in any way reluctant to con- 
form to the standards of the church, will find a satisfactory aid in conducting the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary. At once, however, he will be confronted by the fact that Dr. 
Strodach offers other standards than those prescribed by the Common Service Book and 
which have been generally accepted. A few examples will make this clear, The author’s 
strictures against the Order for Public Confession, designating it as “Reformed,” will 
not seem helpful. In addition, the young clergyman will be somewhat taken aback by 
additional directives for a different use of liturgical colors, a place where uniformity 
is being generally achieved. Another example is Dr. Strodach’s criticism of the alternate 
form for the place of the sermon at Matins and Vespers. His position here and in other 
places may cause many clergymen to look askance at the book, doubting its ultimate value. 

This doubt will be furthered by a kind of dogmatism that pervades the book. The 
following examples—though unimportant in themselves, perhaps—will help to’ sub- 
stantiate this contention. Dr. Strodach believes that vases should not be placed between 
the two sacramental lights and the crucifix or cross. It is true that practically every 
illustration of an altar found in the book seems to substantiate this opinion. A survey 
of other illustrations, taken from all manner of churches in every part of the world, 
excluding those which are directly influenced by Dr. Strodach’s original method, would 
show that the evidence of taste and usage leans heavily on the other side. Good usage 
is urged as the reason why lace should not be put on the fair linen. The location of the 
missal stand, except when the Holy Sacrament is celebrated, “is front edge center” of 
the mensa. The ciborium, it is further asserted, should be shaped similar to the chalice. 

A few more examples will help to illustrate this criticism. Apparently by inference 
it is asserted that only a minister can pronounce the, New Testament benediction. It is 
further declared that it is not particularly good taste to place “Holy, Holy, Holy” on 
the retable. For few of these assertions are good and sufficient reasons offered. 

The dogmatic spirit becomes more serious when the author discusses the administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. At this place, the solemn authority of the rubrics is invoked 
against the use of any communion cup except that of the chalice, “the common cup.” 
Finally, however, Dr. Strodach bows to the exigencies of the present moment. Again 
few principles and few reasons are offered for the method of administering the wine by 
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pouring from the chalice over against placing the trays of glasses upon the altar. This, 
certainly, is not because reasons are lacking! Here is needed not only a sympathetic 
treatment of a perplexing problem but also the enunciation of certain principles which 
can be substantiated historically and on a sound liturgical basis. Any attempt he may 
have made is militated against by his seemingly contradictory direction that “the minister 
and his assistants are communicated from the chalice.” 

Dr. Strodach’s polemic against the black robe will be received more sympathetically 
than it was likely to have been when the first edition of the book was published. Times 
have changed in the United Lutheran Church. Surplice, cassock, and stole have gained 
greater favor. For that reason, in a much modified and condensed form, this material 
could have found a place as a foot note. A statement of good usage based on historical 
principles would have been sufficient. 

A few more objections might be urged. Dr. Strodach’s views on “modern architec- 
ture” show too much of the personal bias and even seem self-contradictory. With the 
whole Lutheran world using, more frequently than not, the service without the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, it seems strange for Dr. Strodach to indicate that 
Matins would be proper in such cases. For this reason his position in regard to a division 
of the service with two ministers present seems to destroy the unity of the service of 
Word and Sacrament and is contrary to the tradition of the western church with its 
ideas of celebrant and deacon. 

Certain other facts will seem curious to the average pastor. If the sign of the cross 
is made, there seems to be little reason to make it after the manner of the Greeks. Our 
liturgy follows overwhelmingly the western tradition and our liturgical actions should 
be done according to that tradition. The direction to ring the church bell on the eve of 
the festival of the Circumcision at midnight and to use the full peal after midnight will 
certainly not be taken seriously by Christians of the twentieth century. Here historical 
principles and precedents seem like antiquarian wisdom pure and simple. 

These criticisms of the book have been written by one with a heavy heart. There 
is still a dearth of materials and Dr. Strodach’s great gifts might have been used to 
provide the church with a manual less individualistic in tone and temper. It would also 
have been desirable had Dr. Strodach given us more principles of worship rather than 
meticulous, minute directions which are often exceedingly repetitious. His directions for 
orientation seem too articulated. It ought not to be forgotten that often esthetic reasons 
will determine whether to orientate or not. The line of demarcation between the sacrificial 
and sacramental elements in worship cannot always be drawn with the sharp precision 
that Dr. Strodach uses. 

Some attention must be given to a “reconstruction of the Communion Office for 
Evangelical use.” In addition to an offertory sentence and a general prayer which need 
give us no great concern, Dr. Strodach introduces cansiderable liturgical material in- 
cluding the anamnesis and the epiklesis. The Lord’s Prayer and the verba have been 
reversed, for historical and other valid reasons, from the order in the Common Service 
Book 

Apart from the Church of Sweden with a prayer of humble access, the consecratory 
prayer of any kind has generally disappeared from Lutheran liturgies. Nowhere else in 
the world except in our indigenous church in India are any forms used like these Dr. 
Strodach suggests. In fact, several objections can be offered against the introduction 
of the canon missae but the following seem the most weighty that can be urged against 
Dr. Strodach’s proposed forms. In the anamnesis, we find these words: “we offer to 
Thee ... . these Thy Gifts of Bread and Wine, ... celebrating and making the Memorial 
which Thy Son hath willed us to make.” In themselves, they are not particularly ob- 
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jectionable. The difficulty lies in the fact that in the minds of many they will tend to 
shift the emphasis from Christ’s gift of Himself to us to the memorial Eucharist that 
we celebrate. 

In the epiklesis we find these words: “Send down Thy Holy Spirit . . . upon these 
Gifts ... that this Bread may be the Body of Christ and this Wine His precious Blood.” 
It is doubtful whether the Lutheran Church will generally welcome this apparent attempt 
to define more closely the sacramental presence in the Lord’s Supper when many are 
restive at the attempt to apply literally the definite, scholastic reasoning of the Formula 
of Concord. This should not imply that there are not a few who desire a consecratory 
prayer in conformity with the spirit and genius of the Lutheran Church. On the other 
hand, many will object to these and other changes—as divisive of our present 
liturgical unity which, at least on paper, has been achieved with the great majority of 
American Lutherans. 

There is a kind of brilliance and unusual verve to Dr. Strodach’s style that one 
cannot gainsay. At the same time, there are certain infelicities here which are annoying 
to the reader. In one place, archaic forms of the verb stand side by side with common, 
colloquial contractions of other verbal forms. In another place, a plural possessive 
adjective is used with a singular antecedent. Nouns are often piled against nouns when 
adjectives would have served the purpose to better advantage. The list might be extended 
at great length. These few examples are mentioned here that a subsequent edition might 
have the advantage of better editorial work. Dr. Strodach has so much to say, and the 
church needs his help. I sincerely regret that he did not present the treasures of his 
heart and mind in a simpler, more concise, less repetitious manner. 

These criticisms ought not mean that the book should not be purchased or read! 
It ought to be read carefully and with wise discretion. Its position ought to be tested by 
every judgment that doctrine and history, esthetics and the arts, common sense and 
finally a consciousness of the congregation’s needs afford—all of which ought to aid 
in a right worship of Almighty God. 

High tribute should here be paid to Dr. Strodach’s services to the church as a 
liturgical scholar. Many of his literary works have been of genuine and lasting value. 
Oremus answered a real need and provided clergy and laity with a treasury of devotion 
for every time and circumstance. Of even greater value has been The Church Vear. 
In this important volume Dr. Strodach has given, particularly to the clergymen, ex- 
ceedingly worthwhile information concerning the Sundays and festivals of the Christian 
year. No one will ever know how many sermons have been given added depth and 
interest because of Dr. Strodach’s patient, fruitful labors. Nor dare we forget to 
mention the great debt the Lutheran Church owes this distinguished scholar for the 
preparation of important liturgical material which bears not his name but is’ the 
gift of his mind and heart and has become an integral part of the forms of pub- 
lic worship. Future generations will enter into Dr. Strodach’s work and reap the 
ripe fruit of his scholarship. These words are written by one who has counted it a 
privilege to receive bountifully from the treasury of his spirit. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


Of Guilt and Hope. Martin Niemoeller. Translated by Renee Spodheim. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1947. 79 pages. $2. 


Anything written by Martin Niemoeller calls for thoughtful consideration. This 
small volume presents the author’s position and views of the church and Christianity. 
It contains a sermon in which this preacher of the Gospel tells his views of the task 
that lies ahead of the “confessing” Church in Germany; a letter to “Brother” Wilhelm 
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Niemoeller; an advent message of Christian testimony and hope; and the report of an 
interview made by an American army chaplain. 

This volume was read by the reviewer the day before he heard Dr. Niemoeller speak. 
The contents proved helpful to the listener to pastor Niemoeller’s spoken message. It 
was interesting to learn in a conversation with the author that the reviewer read the 
book before the author even saw it. 

Dr. Niemoeller admits that “the guilt of the German people exists, of that there 
is no doubt; even if there would be no other guilt than that of the six million clay urns 
in which the ashes of burnt Jews from all over Europe have been put to rest.” At the 
same time his outstanding message is his witness to the power of the resurrected, living 
Lord and of the Word of God. 

H. D. Hoover 


Prophetic Religion. By J. Philip Hyatt. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 
188 pages. $1.75. 


He who neglects the prophetic books of the Old Testament can have at best only 
a partial appreciation of Judaism or Christianity. The reviewer’s contacts and conversa- 
tions with numerous Jews and Christians leads him to believe that both are relatively 
unconcerned about the basic religious and ethical concepts revealed to mankind through 
the prophets. Such negligence may be ascribed to many causes, not the least of which 
is the fact that there have been few readable handbooks translating those important 
oriental concepts into language intelligible to the practical western mind of today. The 
sooner that is done the better it will be for our civilization. 

Professor Hyatt has made a notable contribution to the religious literature of our 
time by interpreting for the average reader the fundamentals of prophetic religion. He 
does not deal with all of the prophetic books but with the seven greatest of them—Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah I, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah II. However, in the first chapter he 
treats “The Prophets Before Amos,” and in that connection points out some of the 
general characteristics and attitudes of the prophets of Israel. In the second chapter he 
supplies thumb-nail sketches of the personalities whose preachments he later analyzes. 
He then goes on to describe the calls of those prophets and shows that they were not 
primarily predicters of the future but were, as the Hebrew word nabi’ indicates, called 
of God for a specific task. The judgment of Dr. Albright is quoted with appriobation— 
that the Hebrew term is passive in form and.is related to the Akkadian nabu, meaning 
“to call”; hence the prophet was “one who is called (by God), one who has a vocation 
(from God).” 

The attitude of the prophets toward life is discussed in Chapter IV, “The Prophetic 
Criticism of Life.” Reference is made to two statements of Archbishop Temple that 
are worth repeating here because they illustrate beautifully the prophetic conception of 
life. “It is a great mistake to suppose that God is only, or even chiefly, concerned with 
religion.” “The principles of conduct in all departments of life belong to the sphere of 
religion; for God is supreme over all life and at all points we must obey Him if we have 
faith in Him” (from The Hope of a New World, pp. 70, 36). That is precisely the 
view of the prophets and Jesus, as Professor Hyatt shows. As such the prophets had 
much to say about narrowness of vision so frequently characteristic of the ancient 
Hebrews and of many religionists today. They spoke against the misuse of economic and 
social power, against false leaders, against pride and arrogance. 

For the prophets history, past and future, had a very real meaning. God was for 
them the Lord of history which represents the unfolding of his purpose in this world 
moving toward a goal and final consummation. Because of their exalted view of life 
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and history, the prophets were moralists of the first order, though they were much more. 
As for formal ritual they believed that its chief purpose was always to inspire and in- 
form righteous living. The patriotism of the prophets has often been questioned, and if 
by patriotism is meant narrow nationalism directed toward immediate advantage, then 
the prophets were not patriots. They were world statesmen who believed that to love 
God and do His will was the highest type of patriotism. They taught that sin is 
rebellion against God, though they had no formal doctrine of sin. They did not hesitate 
to name specific sins, something rather rare in our time of theological obscurantism. God 
was ready and willing to forgive the repentant sinner, though he would not be handed 
a religious parole certificate; he had to endure the consequences of his defection. 

Throughout his book, the author constantly affirms-that the prophets dealt “in 
principles.” They did “not set up blue-prints for the ideal society,” nor did they “profess 
to see in detail into the remote future.” “The Old Testament prophets dealt with specific 
problems in their own times in terms of their understanding of eternal principles. Some 
of their solutions to contemporary problems have only historical interest for us today. 
But every age has the obligation to apply prophetic principles to the solution of its own 
problems, using for the task its every resource of devotion, research, imagination and 
insight” (p. 177). 

Prophetic Religion goes a long way in remedying the deplorable situation noted in 
the first paragraph. Pastors, theological students, and average laymen will find there 
fresh insights and stimulus that will send them back to God’s men of the Old Testament 
for guidance and direction through the “confusion of tongues” today. 

J. M. Myers 


Conscience on Stage. By Harold Ehrensperger. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 

1947. 238 pages. $2. 

This volume offers an ambitious program for using the dramatic as an essential 
department of the church’s ministry, to teach the true values of life, to foster spiritual 
growth, and to provide effective experiences of real worship. It sponsors especially the 
creative dramatic method, which is not satisfied alone with the growth of the cast and . 
the production crew, as the essential subjective and objective fundamentals of a religious 
presentation are painstakingly worked out and mastered, but insists also on the participa- 
tion and growth of the congregation in these respects, so that in a really cooperative 
undertaking, the characters and the play itself may become truly alive and produce fruit 
in faith and righteous living. 

The author has a commendable command of his subject. He writes briefly, concisely, 
and to the point. The appendices of his volume summarize information which is in- 
dispensable to a serious drama group and could otherwise be secured only by tedious 
research. Altogether, this practical and honest presentation of the case for church drama 
is the finest work that has come to the attention of the reviewer. 

Points to quibble about include: the flights of imagination and fancy concerning the 
origin of worship and the drama set down with all seriousness as authentically historical ; 
the seeming unfamiliarity of the author with anything Lutheran in worship, liturgical 
forms, pageantry, and drama; the pointing of the whole volume toward the ideal, and 
toward well-to-do congregations which have the services of a large staff, rather than 
toward the small and usual (and representative Lutheran) congregation, in which a lone 
pastor divides himself sacrificially among the details of every department of his con- 
gregation and larger church ministry; and the offering in full of a Christmas Service of 
Worship by Robert Scott Steele, which seriously violates many of the principles which 
the author has laid down. 
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The enthusiasm of the writer is contagious. It is like that of St. Paul in some of 
his epistles, who, finding the ordinary medium of language too meager, coins new words 
and phrases to express what is in his heart. So we have here words like “objectify,” 
“objectification,” and “convincingness.” 

The material and argument offered by Conscious on Stage are well worth the cost 
of the volume. Its study will be amply repaid where pastors and lay readers allow them- 
selves to be persuaded concerning the rightful place of drama in the church, and are 
willing to make a sincere effort to use this handmaiden of religion as it can and ought 
to be used, for spiritual growth and experience. 

WILFRIED TAPPERT 


Our Home. J. M. Weidenschilling. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1946. 112 
pages. Paper, 35 cents. 


The rehabilitation of the Christian home is one of the major issues of the day. The 
problems facing the home are many and difficult. This manual on the home is intended 
to help young and old understand the ideals of a godly family life. 

The twelve chapters are arranged as a study-guide. Each chapter begins with a 
statement regarding the subject of the chapter. This is followed by two sets of questions 
or propositions for discussion. Section “B” of these questions are for adults and more 
advanced students. 

The manual sets forth the ideals of the Christian home. How to meet modern social 
conditions and how to reach the ideals in practice may be presented only by capable 
leaders of discussion. The attainment of the ideals depends upon unusually capable mem- 
bers of the home, both parents and young people working together. 

H. D. Hoover 


Color and Conscience: The Irrepressible Conflict. By Buell G. Gallagher. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 244 pages. $2.50. 


The title epitomizes the thesis of this book, for Buell Gallagher writes on the basis 
of his firm belief that there is an irrepressible conflict between the Christian conscience 
and racial prejudice. He gathers Biblical texts, declarations of the Christian church, and 
assertions of great Christians to back his stand. Scientific facts and logic are likewise 
utilized to refute false and superstitious information which is sometimes asserted con- 
cerning Negro-white relations. 

Into 244 pages this author has compressed a remarkable amount of writing. He 
examined the jewel of brotherhood from every facet, leaving the reader with the im- 
pression that all elements contributing to racial tension have been studied. This is a 
scholarly work, thoughtful and thought-provoking. One marvels at the author’s knowledge 
of history, sociology, anthropology, and related fields. Scores of references are made to 
authoritative works. His footnotes form a veritable reference library on the whole ques- 
tion of race relations. 

Five principal suggestions for dissolving the racial problem, as advanced by those 
who advocate white supremacy, are examined under the following classifications: (1) 
extinction of minorities, (2) expulsion and colonization, (3) patching and perfecting the 
caste system, (4) the 49th state, (5) parallel civilizations. Gallagher castigates all of 
these as certain to promote the decline of Christianity. On the other hand, he sees 
deliverance taking one of two forms: amalgamation or integration. Near the close of 
his volume these significant statements occur: 

“Tf the defender of caste and of the white supremacy that caste maintains wishes 
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to have a summary statement of the position to which the Christian conscience leads me, 
the position indicated by all that I have written up to this point, here is the statement 
he may quote: 

“The integrationist is indifferent to racial identity, with a high indifference which 
attaches no importance to surface pigmentation. He wishes to see no arbitrary hindrances 
placed on any child of God because someone else does not like the color of his skin or 
the slant of his eyes. He wishes all men to be freed from the fact and the hardship of 
color caste. 

“In this possibility the integrationist sees the great deliverance.” 

Individual Christians and the organized church are not spared criticism by this writer 
who declares that, except for a little activity in the field of education, Christianity’s help 
to Negroes since the Civil War has been meager. At times he speakers too strongly, 
either exaggerating for effect or overstating because his feelings are intense on this 
subject. But the fact remains that our own church has done little for the Negro. 

The effect of this book on the reader will be to stir his conscience, for the volume 
is as the voice of a prophet, calling our nation to repentance and demanding that un- 
Christian treatment of racial minorities be no longer permitted. 

Harotp H. Lentz 


The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets. By Raymond Calkins. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. 205 pages. $3.00. 


The world of today, so different in many respects from their day, needs the same 
major truths as tha minor prophets preached. Dr. Calkins takes up each of the twelve 
books and, after giving a short account of their origin and content, presents their mes- 
sage for the people to today. 

The expositions are based on reliable scholarship. Helpful homilectical suggestions 
abound. There is much basic material for devotional meditation. 

The messages of the books supplement each other. Amos is “conscience incarnate.” 
Hosea preaches repentance. Micah is the prophet of social righteousness. Zephaniah gives 
the source of the great hymn: “Dies Idae.” Nahum was a great poet. Habakkuk is filled 
with a sense of the presence of the Lord. Haggai reminds us that we must build religion 
into the lives of the people if we would have permanency and peace. Zechariah sees in 
the night the light of God’s renewing power. Malachi believes in the final overthrow of 
evil by omnipotent love. Obadiah calls upon those that love the Lord to hate evil. In Joel 
we face the justice of a righteous God. In Jonah, “the pioneer internationalist,” we face 
the everlasting mercy of the God of Love, and learn that all men are capable of 
repentance. 

Dr. Calkins’ book is a great help to students of the Bible, especially those who are 
concerned about living it and helping others to follow Christ. ; 

H. D. Hoover 


Toward Certainty. By Robert H. Gearhart, Jr. New York: Association Press, 1947. 92 
pages. $1.50. 


The author comes out of the discussion group with a knowledge of the questions 
people are asking about the Christian faith. In an easy conversational style he leads the 
inquirer from questioning belief to conviction. The choice of experiences and observations 
to illustrate the point or idea is very good. The way of faith is suggested not declared. 
The thinker is given real pictures from life rather than dogmatic statements. It is in 
the language of today. 

H. D. Hoover 


